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LMOST every 
year the read- 
ers of the journals 
are startled by the 
thrilling narratives 
of the loss of several 
lives in Alpine ex- 
ploration, the numer- 
ous casualties which 
have already marked 
that break-neck pas- 
time seeming not to 
deter new experi- 
ments in the same 
field. There must be 
_ wonderful fasci- 
tion in this “scram- 
bling” over the Alps, 
when neither the dis- 
comfort, the danger, 
nor the frequent 
deaths which illus- 
trate it, serve either 
_ 48 examples or warn- 
ings, but when, on 
the contrary, the 
numbers of the tour- 
ists increase in a still 
greater ratio than the 
accidents, if this dar- 
ing defiance of death 
may be denominated 
accident. 

The formation of 
Alpine clubs, and the 
incorporation into a 
kind of guild of the 
Alpine explorers, al- 
80 testify to the in- 
terest felt in this 
exciting and perilous 
amusement; and 
journals of the ad- 
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ventures and explo- 
rations of the mem- 
bers of these clubs 
are now regularly 
published. Hitherto 
these records have 
been chiefly given for 
the benefit of the 
clubs ; and, as Vol- 
taire said of the ex- 
ecution of Admiral 
Byng, “these Eng- 
lish ane a strange 
people; they kill one 
admiral to encourage 
the others!” so may 
we say (or think) that 
the annual details 
of bold explorers 
perishing in the snow 
would have any thing 
but an encouraging 
effect on the survi- 
vors. So curiously 
constituted, however, 
is human nature that 
the reverse seems 
the case, and the dan- 
ger appears to give 
zest and appetite to 
the survivors to ac- 
complish the feat in 
which their brethren 
have failed. 

There are now 
before us two hand- 
some volumes, beau- 
tifully and profusely 
illustrated, devoted 
exclusively to this 
topic. One is from 
the facile and versa- 
tile pen of one of 
the most famous of 
living Englishmen, 
Professor Tyndall, 
who in his own per- 
son proves how much 
mind and matter may 
coexist in the same 
individual, he being 
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at once eminent as a scientific man and as an Alpine explorer. The kin- 
dred book is written by a brother enthusiast and explorer, Mr. Edward 
Whymper, who, in defiance of his name, seems to have no lachrymose 
trait, but whose utterances are as fresh and breezy as the winds blow- 
ing over the mountain-ranges whereon he has so often wandered. 
Both books breathe the same exultant spirit, and are imbued with 
that healthiness of mind and body created by exercise and excitement 
in the open air, and the bracing up of nerve and muscle by perilous 
adventure. 

That this pastime is, indeed, perilous, not only the record of deaths 
resulting from it will prove, but the frank admissions of these experts 
as well. Professor Tyndall remarks, at the outset, in his preface: “I 
refrain from giving advice, further than to say that the perils of wan- 
dering in the high Alps are terribly real, and are only to be met by 
knowledge, caution, skill, and strength.. For rashness, ignorance, or 
carelessness, the mountains leave no margin; and to rashness, igno- 
rance, or carelessness, three-fourths of the catastrophes which shock 
us are to be traced.” 

The exciting narratives of hair-breadth escapes which fill the pro- 
fessor’s most interesting volume bear testimony to the truth of this ob- 
servation, and of the possession on his own part of the qualities he 
deems so essential to safety. In a brief record of a first assault on the 
Matterhorn, his friend Mr. Hawkins thus coolly refers to one of the mere 








incidental perils of the exploit: “ We ascend a 
narrow ledge of snow; a cliff some way to the 
right ; the snow is frozen and hard as rock, and 
arms and legs are worked vigorously. Tyndall 
calls out to me to know if I recollect the condi- 
tions—viz., if your foot slip from the steps, turn 
in a moment on your face, and dig in hard with 
the alpenstock in both hands under your body; 
by this means you will stop yourself, if it is 
possible. Once on your back, it is all over, un- 
less others can save you. You have lost all 
chance of helping yourself.” 

Whatever may be the merits of these Alpine 
excursions in bracing up the mind and body of 
the vacation tourist who has been wearied both 
by too long confinement and study, the question 
may be asked whether the same result might 
not be obtained at smaller risk of life and limb, 
and under more agreeable conditions. Well says 
the bold explorer, as he stands high up on the 
Matterhorn: “These stones and ice have no 
mercy in them, no sympathy with human adven- 
ture. They submit passively to what man can 
do; but let him go a step too far, let heart or 
hand fail, mist gather, or sun go down, and they 
will exact the penalty to the uttermost. The feel- 
ing of ‘ the sublime’ in such cases depends very 
much, I think, on a certain balance between the 
forces of Nature and man’s ability to cope with 
them. If they are too weak, the scene fails to 
impress ; if they are too strong, what was sub- 
lime becomes only terrible. Looking at the Dome 
du Gotite or the Zumstein Spitze, full in the even- 
ing sun, when they glow with an absolute un- 
earthly loveliness, like a city in the heavens, I 
have sometimes thought that, place but the spee- 
tator alone just now upon those shining heights, 
with escape before night all but impossible, and 
he will see no glory in the scene—only the angry 
eye of the setting sun, fixed on dark rocks and 
dead, white snow.” 

The new evangel of “ muscular Christianity,” 
of which Charles Kingsley was one of the first 
expounders, has found many disciples. in these 
members of the Alpine Club, and there can be no 
doubt that, within proper bounds, both mind and 
body must be benefited by vigorous exertion in 
pure air, and training such as these books detail. 
The very narratives seem to breathe of the ex- 
hilarating mountain-breezes, and the sense of 
danger to be absorbed in the exciting interest of the ‘‘ scramblings,” 
as we follow in fancy the footsteps of the daring tourist over his 
smooth and slippery path—avalanches above, yawning chasms below, 
and the treacherous ice and snow all around and beneath him. 

How strong the passion for these adventures grows is established 
by the fact that each of these volumes gives the records of ten con- 
secutive years whose vacations were thus spent, and it is not improb- 
able that, if life and strength be spared the writers, as many more 
ascents are still before them. 

The initial point of Professor Tyndall’s “ Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps” opens with a description of “the first assault ever made upon 
the Matterhorn,” in the summer of 1860, and, ere the book closes, the 
death of Bennen, the guide, under whose auspices the first effort was 
made, is detailed, this guide having been one of the most celebrated 
and skilful of that body of men, who constitute a guild of their own, 
and, like Shakespeare’s samphire-gatherers, “ply a dreadful trade.” 
They are natives of the country, and consider the close of a long 
career of climbing hy death much in the light of a natural dissolution. 

Mr. Whymper gives a most graphic account of one of his own 
slips, which came near proving fatal, though he happily escaped with 
a few cuts and bruises. It was on his fourth attempt to scale the 
Matterhorn, and on his descent, that the casualty occurred : 

“The Col du Lion was passed, and fifty yards more would have 
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ced me on the grand staircase down which one can run. But, on 
arriving at the angle of the cliffs, while skirting the upper edge of the 
snow, | found that the heat of the past two days had nearly oblit- 
erated the steps which had been cut when coming up. . . . So I held 
to the rock with my right hand, and prodded at the snow with the 

int of my stick until a good step was made, then, leaning round the 
angle, did the same for the other side. So far well; but, in attempt- 
ing to pass the corner (to the present moment I cannot tell how it 
happened), I slipped and fell. The slope was steep on which this took 
place, and was at the top of a gully which led down through two sub- 
ordinate buttresses toward the Glacier du Lion, which was just seen a 
thousand feet below. The gully narrowed and narrowed, until there 
was a mere thread of snow lying between two walls of rock, which 
came to an abrupt termination at the top of a precipice which inter- 
vened between it and the glacier. 

“ The kuapsack brought my head down first, and I pitched into 
some rocks about a dozen feet below. They caught something, and 
tumbled me off the edge, head over heels, into the gully; the ddéon 
was dashed from my hands, and I whirled downward in a series of 
bounds, each longer than the last, now over ice, now into rocks, 
striking my head four or five times, each time with increased force. 
The last bound sent me spinning through the air, in a leap of from 
fifty to sixty feet, from one side of the gully to the other, and I struck 
the rocks, luckily with the whole of my left side. They caught my 
clothes for a moment, and I fell back on to the snow, with motion 
arrested ; my head fortunately came right side up, and a few frantic 
catches brought me to a halt in the neck of the gully, and on the verge 
of the precipice. Baton, hat, and veil, skimmed by and disappeared ; 
and the crash of rocks which I had started, as they 
fell on to the glacier, told how narrow had been the 
escape from utter destruction. As it was, I fell 





would have been lost, and upon that I base my belief, improbable 
as it seems, that death by a fall from a great height is as pain- 
less an end as can be experienced.” This is almost as curious 
a theory as that recently propounded by some foreign savant that 
the lion, as well as all animals of the cat tribe, produced insensi- 
bility, or mesmeric trance, in their victims by the shaking given them 
before they are devoured. It would require an enthusiasm equal to 
Mr. Whymper’s for Alpine “ scramblings,” to make such tumbles as his 
even moderately agreeable. He records, however, another very curious 
effect of his accident “in the reduction of a materially retentive mem- 
ory to a very commonplace one;” for, although recollections of more 
distant occurrences remained unshaken, yet of the events of that par- 
ticular day he retained no recollection: and the whole portion of it 
preceding the fall would be a ¢abula rasa to him but for the few notes 
he had made before the accident. 

As an instance of the character of some of the adventures under- 
gone by these Alpine climbers, which unite the zest of danger with 
humorous incidents, we quote Mr. Whymper’s account of his great 
“ sensation leap: ” 

“We commenced to descend toward the Glacier de Pilatte by a 
slope of smooth ice, the face of which had an inclination of fifty-four 
feet. Croz still led, and the others followed at intervals of about fif- 
teen feet, all being tied together, and Almer occupying the responsible 
position of last man; the two guides were, therefore, about seventy 





nearly two hundred feet in seven or eight bounds. 
Ten feet more would have taken me, in one gigantic 
leap of eight hundred feet, on to the glacier below. 

“ The situation was still sufficiently serious. The 
rocks could not be left go fora moment, and the 
blood was spirting out of more than twenty cuts. 
The most serious ones were in the head, and I vain- 
ly tried to close them with one hand, while holding 
on with the other. It was useless; the blood jerked 
out in blinding jets at each pulsation. At last, in 
a moment of inspiration, I kicked out a big lump of 
snow, and stuck it as a plaster on my head. The 
idea was a happy one. The flow of blood dimin- 
ished; then, scrambling up, I got, not a moment too 
soon, to a place of safety, and fainted away. The 
sun was setting when consciousness returned, and it 
was pitch dark before the great staircase was de- 
scended ; but, by a combination of luck and care, the 
whole four thousand eight hundred feet of descent to 
Breil were accomplished, without a slip or once miss- 
ing the way.” 


\ \ \ 


It requires either a peculiar mental conforma- 
tion, or a very bad memory, for a man not to take 
warning by so narrow an escape from death as this. 
Yet Mr. Whymper is as “jolly under difficulties ” as 
ever was Mark Tapley, and only moralizes on his 
carelessness in not having taken his axe with him, 
and the adventure only stimulates him to renewed 
efforts toward neck-breaking. Our illustration repre- 
sents the first stage of his facilis descensus after his 
foot slipped, and to the ordinary mind the prospect 
is by no means an attractive one. The marvel is 
how a man could possibly escape death in such 
“ground-and-lofty tumbling” as this on such a thea- 
tre! 

He was cool enough to recollect, and has since 
recorded his sensations, which are curious, physio- 
logically. He says: “ As it seldom happens one sur- 
vives such a fall, it may be interesting to record 
what my sensations were during its occurrence. I 
was perfectly conscious of what was happening, and 
felt each blow, but, like a patient under chloroform, 
experienced no pain. Like persons who have been 
rescued from drowning, I remember that the recol- 
lection of a multitude of things rushed through my 
head, many of them trivialities or absurdities, which 
had been forgotten long before; and, more remark- 
able, this bounding through space did not feel dis- 
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agreeable. But I think that, in no very great dis- 
tance more, consciousness as well as sensation 
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feet apart. They were invisible to each other from the mist, and 
looked spectral even to us. But the strong man could be heard by 
all hewing out the steps below, while every now and then the voice of 
the steady man pierced the cloud: ‘Stop not, dear sirs ; place well 
you feet ; stir not until you are certain.’ 

“ For three-quarters of an hour we progressed in this fashion. The 
axe of Croz all at once stopped. 

“* What is the matter, Croz?’ 

“* Bergschrund, gentlemen.’ 





“* Can we get over?’ 

“Upon my word, I don’t know; I think we must jump.’ 

“ The clouds rolled 
away right and left as 
he spoke. The effect 
was dramatic. It was 
a coup de thédtre pre- 
paratory to the great 
‘sensation leap’ 
which was about to be 
executed by the entire 
company. 

“Some unseen 
cause, some cliff or ob- 
struction in the rocks 
underneath had 
caused one wall of 
ice to split into two 
portions, and the 
huge fissure which 
had thus been formed 
extended, on each 
hand, as far as could 
be seen. We on the 
slope above were sep- 
arated from the slope 
below by a mighty 
crevasse. Norunning 
up and down to look 
for an easier place to 
cross could be done on 
an ice-slope of 54°; 
the chasm had to be 
passed then and 
there. 

“A downward 
jump of fifteen or six- 
teen feet, and a for- 
ward leap of seven or 
eight feet, had to be 
made at the same 
time. That is not 
much, you will say. 
It was not much; it 
was not the quantity, 
but it was the quality 
of the jump which 

ve it its particular 
ian You had to 
hit a narrow ledge of 
ice. If that was 
passed, it seemed as 
if you might roll 
down for ever and 
ever. If it was not 
attained, you dropped 
into the crevasse be- 
low, which, although AN\\, 
partly choked by ’* 
snow and icicles that \\\ \ 

had fallen from above, \ WR \ 
was still gaping in _ 
many places, ready to ( 
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but he was infinitely more demonstrative—in a word, he was French, _ 


He wrung his hands. ‘Oh, what a diadle of a place!’ 

“*Tt is nothing, Reynaud,’ I said, ‘ it is nothing.’ 

“* Jump !’ cried the others. 

“Jump! But he turned round, as far as one can do such a - 
on an ice-step, and covered his face with his hands, ejacul: 
‘Upon my word it is not possible. No, no,.no! It is not possible 

“ How he came over I do not know. We saw a toe—it seemed te 
belong to Moore ; we saw Reynaud a flying body, coming down as if 
taking a header into water, with arms and legs all abroad, his leg of 
mutton flying in the air, his baton escaping from his grasp, and then 
we heard a thud as if 
a bundle of carpets 
had been pitched out 
of a window. When 
set upon his feet, he 
was & sorry specta- 
cle; his head was 9 
great snowball ; bran. 
dy was trickling out 
of one side of the 
knapsack, 
out of the other. We 
bemoaned its loss, but 
we roared with laugh. 
ter.” 


This successful 
passage of a danger. 
ous point by Whym- 
per and his party 
may be fitly paral 
leled by an account 
in Professor Tyn- 
dall’s pages of an 
almost marvellous 
rescue from a cre 
vasse into which one 
of the porters a 
tached to the party, 
and who with a com- 
panion had been sent 
on in advance with 
provisions, had fall- 
en: 


“We approached 
our porter, but he 
never moved; and 
when we came up to 
him he looked stupid, 
and did not speak un- 
til he was spoken to 
Bennen addressed 
him in the patois of 
the place, and he am 
swered in the same 

ois. His answer 
must have been more 
than usually obscure, 
for Bennen misunder- 
stood the = im- 

ortant part of it. 
' “t My God !? be 
exclaimed, turning 
to us, ‘ Walters is 
killed!’ 

“ Walters was 
guide at the Aiggisel- 
horn, with whom, 2 
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receive an erratic 
body. 

“Croz untied 
Walker, in order to 
get rope enough, and, 
warning us to hold fast, sprung over the chasm. He alighted cleverly 
on his feet, untied himself, and sent up the rope to Walker, who fol- 
lowed his example. It was then my turn, and I advanced to the edge 
of the ice. The second which followed was what is called a supreme 
moment, That is to say, I felt supremely ridiculous. The world 
seemed to revolve at a frightful pace, and my stomach to fly away. 
The next moment I found myself sprawling in the snow, and then, of 
course, vowed that it was nothing, and prepared to encourage my 
friend Reynaud. 

“ He came to the edge and made declarations. 
that he was a whit more reluctant to pass the place than we others, 


“ THE MATTERHORN.”—Tyndall s “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps.” 
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the present instance, 
we had nothing @ 
do. 


“*No, not Wak 
ters,’ responded the man ; ‘it is my comrade that is killed.’ 
“ Bennen looked at him with a wild, bewildered stare. 
“* How killed ?’ he exclaimed. 
“* Lost in a crevasse,’ was the reply. 
“ We were all so stunned that for some moments we did not quite 
seize the import of the terrible statement. ae 
“Bennen at length tossed his arms in the air, exclaiming, Jesu 
Maria! what am I to do?’ 
} “With the swiftness that some ascribe to dreams, { surrounded 
ts, one of which was that the mam 
n the cave 


| been drawn dead from the crevasse, and was now a corpse i 
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of the Faulberg; for I took it for granted that, had he been still en- 
tom! d, his comrade would have run or called for our aid. Several 
timei(in succession the porter affirmed that the missing man was cer- 
taints dead. 

* ‘How does he know that he is dead?’ Lubbock demanded. ‘A 
mani/# sometimes rendered insensible by a fall without being killed.’ 

“This question was repeated in German, but met with the same 

atic response. 

“* Where is the man ?’ I asked. 

“< There,’ replied the porter, stretching his arm toward the glacier. 

“In the crevasse ?’ 

“A stolid ‘Ja!’ was the answer. 

“Tt was with difficulty that I quelled an imprecation. 

“*Lead the way to the place, you blockhead !’ and he led the way. 

“ We were soon beside a wide and jagged cleft which resembled a 
sind of eave more than an ordinary crevasse. This cleft had been 
spanned by a snow-bridge, now broken, and to the edge of which foot- 
steps could be traced. The glacier at the place was considerably 
torn, but simple patience was the only thing needed to unravel its 
complexity. This quality our porter lacked, and, hoping to make 
shorter work of it, he attempted to cross the bridge. It gay 
and he went down, carrying an immense load of débrig: 
him. We looked into the hole, at one end of which #@ 
cut short by darkness, while immediately under the brokes 
was crammed with snow and shattered icicles. We saw néthing 
We listened with strained attention, and from the depths of the glacier 
issued alow moan. Its repetition assured us that it was no delusion 
—the man was still alive. Bennen from the first had been extremely 
excited ; and the fact of his having, as a, Catholic, saints and angels 
to appeal to, augmented his emotion. When he heard the ‘moaning 
he became almost frantic. He attempted to get into the crevasse, 
but was obliged to recoil. It was quite plain that a second life was 


in danger, for my guide seemed to have lost all self-control... I placed. 


my hand heavily upon his shoulder, and admonished him that upon 
his coolness depended the life of his friend. 

“*Tf you behave like a man, we shall save him; if like a woman, 
he is lost.’ . 

“A first-rate rope accompanied the party, but unhappily it was 
with the man in the crevasse. Coats, waistcoats, and braces, were 
instantly taken off and knotted together. I watched Bennen while 
this work was going on; his hands trembled with excitement, and 
his knots were evidently insecure. The last junction complete, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Now let me down!’ ‘Not until each of these knots has 
been tested; not an inch!’ Two of them gave way, and Lubbock’s 
waistcoat also proved too tender for the strain. The débris was about 
forty feet from the surface of the glacier, but two intermediate promi- 
nences afforded a kind of footing. Bennen was dropped down upon 
one of these; I followed, being let down by Lubbock and the other 
porter. Bennen then descended the remaining distance, and was fol- 
lowed by me. Moore could not find room. 

“The shape and size of the cavity were such as to produce a kind 
of resonance, which rendered it difficult to fix the precise spot from 
whith the sound issued; but the moaning continued, becoming to all 
appearance gradually feebler. Fearing to wound the man, the ice- 
rubbish was cautiously rooted away ; it rang curiously as it fell into 
the adjacent gloom. A layer two or three feet thick was thus re- 
moved’; and finally, from the frozen mass, and so bloodless as to be 
almost as white as the surrounding snow, issued a single human hand. 
The fingers moved. Round it we rooted, cleared the arm, and reached 
the knapsack, which we cut away. We also regained our rope. The 
man’s head was then laid bare, and my brandy-flask was immediately 
athis lips. He tried to speak, but his words jumbled themselves to 
a dull moan. Bennen’s feelings got the better of him at intervals ; 
he wrought like a hero, but at times he needed guidance and stern 
admonition." The arms once free, we passed the rope underneath 
them, and tried to draw the man out, But the ice-fragments round 
him had regelated so as to form a solid case. Thrice we essayed to 
draw him up, thrice we failed; he had literally to be hewn out of the 
lee, and not until his last foot was extricated were we able to lift him. 
By pulling him from above, and pushing him from below, the man 
was at length raised to the surface of the glacier.” 


Nor are these the only perils the tourist must encounter. Firm 
‘as his footing may be, steady as his march over the ice, and careful 
his pilgrimage, the mountains themselves rise up to dispute his pas- 
Sage, and falling fragments are hurled down on his hapless head, as 
though giants were making war on each other at that lofty height. 
Avalanches, whose irresistible march no human power may stay or 
Tesist, come rushing down, burying beneath their débris all in their 
Path. Huge fragments of rock, detached from the mountain, come 
thundering down like a storm of bomb-shells, under the combined in- 
fluences of cold and sunshine cracking and riving them: while the 
region of storms, in their grandest and most dangerous sublimity, is 
to be found at these altitudes, where frost and snow, wind and thun- 
der, own no divided empire, and where Nature seems to laugh to 
‘corn the puny powers of man, so potential on her plains, 





He who has ever stood upon the Alps when a storm was raging, 
and the dread artillery was reverberating from peak to peak and 
gorge to gorge, must have confessed the truthfulness of Byron’s pic- 
ture of that grand spectacle: 

“Far along, 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who calls to her aloud.” 


But sublime and thrilling as that spectacle may be when viewed 
from a safe distance, its sublimity as well as its perils are awfully mag- 
nified when the tourist is caught high up the mountain by one of 
those sudden storms; and dizzy, sick, and blinded, clings desperately 
to some rock, lest his erring feet may stray over into some precipice, 
or the vivid lightning consume him. For such tragedies are of not 
unfrequent occurrence. One we recall as falling within our own ex- 
perience but a few summers since at Interlachen, or near it, on the 
Jungfrau. A newly-married bride and bridegroom were making the 


' | ascent. of that famous mountain, leaving their carriage below. A 
| threatening of coming storm induced the husband to leave his bride 


sitting beneath a tree, while he and the guide ran back to get shawls 
and umbrellas. In half an hour they returned, and found her sitting 
there still, though the storm had commenced. They called, she did 
not answer; they rushed to the spot, and found her cold and dead, a 
bolt from heaven had smitten her—happy in that she died in the 
first flush of youth and hope, but leaving her husband half-distracted 
by the suddenness and strangeness of his bereavement. 

Professor Tyndall describes another phenomenon, the splitting of 
the rocks and their projection like bomb-shells, on an occasion when 
he himself was in imminent danger from this bombardment. Ile says: 
“We had gathered up our traps, and bent to the work before us, 
when suddenly an explosion occurred overhead. We looked aloft, 
and saw in mid-air a solid shot from the Matterhorn, describing its 
proper parabola, and finally splitting into fragments as it smote one 
of the rocky towers in front. Down the shattered fragments came, 
like a kind of spray, slightly wide of us, but still near enough to com- 
pel a sharp lookout. Two or three such explosions occurred, but 
we chose the back of the mountain for our track, and from this the 
falling stones were speedily deflected right or left.” 

No child’s play this, evidently, and strong must be the nerves, 
resolute the will, of the men who brave such perils year after year in 
the pursuit of science or of sketches: for the former is Professor 
Tyndall’s pretext, and it was to illustrate the mountain views for an 
enterprising publisher that Mr. Whymper first set his foot on the 
Matterhorn, which he has since so often revisited, until he seems to 
regard it as his nearest and dearest friend. The chief scientific in- 
formation contained in Professor Tyndall’s book is to be found in 
that section of it entitled “‘ Notes and Comments on Ice and Glaciers,” 
where, in a few pages, and in a pleasing and popular style, he gives 
much curious and useful information on these topics. Two lively 
sketches of travel on a dead level, embodying his impressions of a 
tour to Killarney, and a voyage to Algeria, make up the contents of 
one of the most readable books which ever occupied the leisure hours 
of a man of science. 

Mr. Whymper’s mission also has been most fully performed, for his 
illustrations are admirable, and convey, as far it is possible to do so, 
a vivid idea of the wild wastes of ice and snow, over which his daring 
feet have so often “scrambled.” He does not, however, wield the 
pen with the same facility as he does the pencil, and in this respect 
cannot compete with as polished and practised a writer as Professor 
Tyndall. Still, it would be an ungrateful task to criticise faults of 
style or of expression where the writer makes so few pretensions, 
and is not a professional one. With all its faults of style, and the 
egotism inseparable from narratives of personal adventure, few will 
take up the book and willingly lay it down. The same impulse 
which formerly filled the old Roman amphitheatre—and now attracts 
crowds to the Spanish bull-ring—the interest we all feel in perilous 
situations, attaches to these stories of “Scrambles among the High 
Alps ”"—even although we witness them only in the reflected shadow 
of reminiscence. 

Whether the growing passion for this dangerous sport is a thing 
to be encouraged, may be questioned ; but it is impossible to part 
from our mountain pilgrims without admiration for their manhood, and 
some curiosity to partake of the pleasure they so evidently enjoy. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—THE LAST DEFIANCE. 


“Tre slow, sad hours that bring us all things ill” went by, slowly 
and sadly enough ; brought little enough besides ill to Mrs. Gordon, as 
the days lengthened, the heavens smiled, and earth budded, and Na- 
ture, wakening from her brief winter sleep, prepared for her long sum- 
mer carnival. Spring came, with its soft airs, its sportive breezes, its 
glittering sunshine, and bright flowers; but no change of season or 
of weather lightened her gloom ; no lapse of time softened her sor- 
row, or tdught her resignation. Round the old house that had been 
silent so long, and at last had come to shrine this one lonely life, all 
was rejoicing beauty; but within its doors there was a hush that 
seemed to speak of desolation—a subtile and penetrating sadness that 
human grief sometimes seems to impress even upon inanimate sur- 
roundings. People—the few people who ever came—felt it as soon as 
they entered the door, and left it behind them, like a weight, when 
they emerged again into the fresh air and bright sunshine. Day after 
day of stagnant, weary calm, rolled by; and the. pale woman, lying on 
her sofa, grew daily more pale and more hollow-eyed. Who can won- 
der? Trouble, suspense, and bereavement, are grim phantoms which 
prove hard enough to fight when the daily cares of life—cares merci- 
ful at such a time—are pressing on the beart, and giving at least the 
relief of partial distraction to the mind. But trouble, when there is 
nothing to do but brood over it; suspense, when it is only possible to 
sit and wait for the dreaded day, or the dreaded object; bereavement, 
when not one human source of consolation has been left; oh, where 
is the tongue or the pen that can speak of these? As people who sit 
by warm hearths, and for whom luxurious tables are spread, shrug 
their shoulders, and say, “Poor thing!” when their sympathy and 
their attention are claimed by some gaunt, thinly-clad form out beyond 
in the night and storm, so we utter a few set words of pity and con- 
dolence when a face, white with the awful footprints of despair, looks 
in on our life. But have we—we, warmly clothed, and fed, and lodged, 
and hedged about with love—even the least conception of how bitter- 
ly the cold cuts, how heavily the rain falls, how dark and full of terror 
is the night to that poor, houseless wanderer? If we had, ah, vain 
words! even if we had, what could we do? The needs of the body 
can be supplied, the wants of the body can be filled, but who has yet 
been able to comfort the soul sick with lonely grief, or feed the heart 
starving for absent love? 

So the days went by—one after another, with dreary sameness— 
and so the woman, whose life of fevered emotion had sunk at last into 
apathetic lethargy, watched them, from sunrise to sunset, all alone. 
Sometimes she shivered, as a keen realization of her position came 
over her; as, in a mirror, she saw herself sitting in the desolate soli- 
tude of her father’s house, waiting for the man whom she had once 
loved, and now hated; the man who had wrecked her life, and made her 
what she was; the man whom she dreaded, abhorred, yet longed to see 
again—longed to pour out upon him the bitter tide of reproach, defi- 
ance, scorn, and hate. Sometimes she would shrink and shiver at a foot- 
step, thinking, dreading that it might be his; then, again, she would 
pace the floor, and clasp her hands together, longing that he would 
come, that the worst might be over, that the utmost which could be 
said might have been said. But the weeks wore on, and he did not 
appear. John Warwick came often—as often as possible, and as he 
had news from Felix—and did his honest best to cheer and lighten 
the gloom which he found; but even he, when he went away, felt de- 
pressed ; even he felt how hopeless were any efforts to bring sunshine 
where sunshine was not, 

“If you only had a companion!” he said, to Mrs. Gordon, one day. 
“Such a life as this is enough to kill you! your own thoughts are the 
worst possible company; anybody or any thirg would be better.” 

“ And where would you find me a companion ?” she asked, languid- 
ly. “Not that I would desire such a thing, but, if I did, where would 
you find one? A companion! think of all that a companion means. 
Not somebody to sit there and distract me with set looks, and com- 
posed manners, and talk about the weather and Lagrange gossip; but 
somebody who would have quickness enough to read my moods, and 
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change with them; who would cheer at one time, and soothe at 


other; who would not be too gay, nor yet too dull; toward whom | 


need feel no reserve, yet who would not pry into my heart; 
who— Ah, what is the good of talking? All this means a friend, 
and where have I a friend?” 

“I know where I could find such a person for you,” he said. “Jf 
—if you would only consent to it.” 

She looked at him a little suspiciously. 
she asked. 

“T mean Miss Tresham,” he answered. “If you would only be 
lieve—” ? 

She interrupted him, passionately. “TI will believe nothing that 
would bring her into this house! I don’t trust her, Mr, Warwick; 
say what you will, I don’t trust her! St. John’s sister cannot be other 
than false, and you will live to find it out!” : 

“T am rather of the opinion,” said he, “that you and some other 
people will live to find out that it is neither just nor reasonable to 
condemn one person for the faults and crimes of another, no matter 
how nearly related that other may be.” 

“ And you trust her? Trust anybody with that blood?’ 

“Stop a moment, Mrs. Gordon; consider how little you know of 
the blood, or are able to judge of it from one representative. It ig 
impossible for you to tell how many brave and noble ancestors this 
very St. John may have had, ancestors whose blood has made his sis- 
ter what she is.” 

“She is his sister!” 

“That settles the matter, I see,” said he, slightly shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Well, perhaps you may be glad to hear that this danger. 
ous person will soon be removed from the neighborhood of Morton 
House. I received a letter to-day from an old friend of mine in one 
of the lower counties, offering Miss Tresham the position of governess 
in his family. She has requested me to accept it for her, and to say 
that she wil] leave Lagrange in a few days. I am going home to write 
that letter now.” 

“ Does your friend live near Felix?” 

“No; very far from Felix. Surely, after all that I have told you, 
you do not cling to that idea yet?” 

“Tt has been an instinct with me from the first. 
regard instincts.” 

“ Yes, one can, especially when they are contrary to reason and 
common-sense, You see I talk plainly to you. On my honor, I think 
you need it. Have you seen Annesley since he returned?” 

“He was here yesterday. He tells me that this girl has finally 
rejected him.” 

“ And will not even that fact alter your judgment of her a little?” 

She made an impatient gesture. “Why should it? No doubt she 
would have married him if she had dared to do so; that is, if she had 
not known that his family would never recognize her.” 

“ Morton is tolerably independent of his family,” said Mr. War 
wick, dryly. “If Miss Tresham had married him, no doubt they 
would have found it tiresome to stay away from Annesdale because 
his wife was mistress there; and that is all that their not recognizing 
her would have come to, you know. Well, the afternoon is wearing 
on, and I must leave you. Don’t you ever go out to get a little fresh 
air?” ° 
“Searcely ever,” she answered, languidly, giving him her hand ss 
he rose to take leave. 

After he went out, he carried a dreary picture back to town with 
him—the room, which looked dark and confined, as any room 
look on a day when Nature is taking one of her royal holidays; the 
sofa, with its cushions, and the pale, thin face pillowed thereon; the 
relaxed form; the sad eyes; the books, tossed aside in utter weari 
ness! He seemed to see it all as he rode along, with the lovely day 
around him; and he could not help saying over and over again, “ Poor 
woman!” 

The poor woman, who well deserved his compassion, lay, meal 
while, where he had left her, watching dreamily the shadows 
ening on the stretch of emerald sward beyond her window, the fruit 
trees looking like pink-and-white clouds in an orchard far away, 
the golden afternoon, with all its spring-time wealth of sight and 
sound, drawing toward sunset. Sunset, however, had not yet com 
when she fell into a light sleep, her face still turned to the window, 


“Whom do you mean?” 


One cannot dis- 


thing even of beauty, came to her as she slept, as we see it 


and the soft breeze playing gently over it. Something of ore 
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come to world-worn faces when the stillness of this mimic death steals 
over them, winning back a little of the lost grace of youth to the 
heavy, deep-set lines of age or care. 

She had not slept more than half an hour when the stillness around 
her was broken, slightly broken by a step on the sward that sloped 
so gently from the window before which her sofa was placed. The 
sound was so slight that it did not rouse her, and she still remained 
unconscious—still slept with a faint, sweet smile on her lip—when a 
shadow fell across the floor, a figure drew near the window, and a 
man, pushing back the gently-swaying curtains, stepped into the 
room. 
Not Mr. Warwick, not Annesley, not even St. John, but a stranger, 
who steps into this history, as he stepped into that room, for the first 
time—a tall, handsome man, with an air at once unmistakable and 
indescribable, which only much intercourse with the world confers, 
with a bearing of marked distinction, and with a look of youth—de- 
spite certain significant lines that told of the wear and tear of reck- 
less years and more reckless passions—in singular contrast to that 
pale, faded woman on the sofa. Evidently, he had walked round the 
house, and entered the first window which he found open. Evidently, 
also, he had not caught a glimpse of the sleeping figure before he 
made his unceremonious appearance. He started when he saw it, 
drew back a step, then smiled a little, and came forward. 

At the same moment, Mrs. Gordon woke—woke suddenly, with a 
wild start. In recalling the scene afterward, she remembered that, in 
the midst of a happy dream about Felix, her heart seemed, without 
any warning, to give a great bound, and with a terror which she did 
not understand she sprung to a sitting posture, and, half sleeping, 
half waking—was it dream or reality —saw before her the face that 
had haunted her last waking thoughts. 

She gave a low, inarticulate cry, then clasped both hands to her, 
heart, and kept them there, striving vainly to still the passionate 
throbs that made speech impossible. She had expected him, looked 


for him ; sometimes, in a strange, wild way, longed for him; yet, now 
that he was before her, the realization of it turned ber faint. She 
could say nothing; her lips seemed parched; her tongue refused to 


speak ; it almost seemed as if she was still asleep; and yet she knew 
that she was awake, and that her husband was before her. 

“T have come, Pauline,” he said, coolly. “I suppose, of course, 
you expected me. You have acted like—well, like a foolish woman ; 
but I presume you knew that I would come.” 

All the past rushed back over her in the first tone of that cold, 
careless voice—all the memories, how bitter, how stinging, none but 
the could tell! Rage, scorn, defiance, hate—where were they all ? 
Only an overwhelming horror came to her, as in these words he as- 
serted his claim over her—this man who was her husband, and the 
murderer of her brother, yet who stood there under her father’s 
roof! 

“How did you come here?” she demanded, haughtily. “ This is 
my father’s house, a house only fit for honorable men. My servants 
long ago received orders not to admit you.” 

“T gave you credit for that measure of precaution,” he answered, 
in the same coldly-careless manner, a manner on which it was evident 
that St. John had modelled his own, and which, therefore, possessed 
all the advantage that an original possesses over a copy. “I did not 
trouble your servants to admit me,” he went on. “The front of the 
house was entirely deserted. I walked around until I came to this 
Vindow. Seeing it open, I entered.” ’ 

“It is still open,” she said. “If you do not leave the room in- 
stantly, I shall do so myself. I am determined never to see or speak 
toyou again. If there is any thing that you wish to say to me, any 
arangement that you wish to make with me, I refer you to my 
lawyer.” 

He only answered by walking across the room, and closing the 
door, Then, coming back, he placed a chair so as to intercept any 
Possible retreat on her part, and quietly sat down. 

“All this is folly,” he said, with unmoved composure. “I thought 
you knew me well enough to be aware how worse than useless such a 
tone as this is. You seem to forget—or I suppose you really do not 
ktow—that I am the injured person in this freak of yours. Your 
Conduct, from first to last, has not a single excuse, not a single pallia- 
tion. I directed you to go to Scotland, and you deliberately came to 
America, thereby robbing me of Felix, and endeavoring to conceal 





Yourself from me. It was a woman’s idea,” he said, with contemptu- 


ous amusement, “and has had the success that might naturally have 
been expected.” ° 

“ You mean that you have found me?” 

“Yes, I mean that I have found you, and that I am lenient enough 
to give you your choice whether you will return to Scotland with me, 
or whether I shall leave you in the seclusion you have chosen, and 
simply take Felix.” 

The tone of subdued but unmistakable malice with which he spoke | 
the last words roused Mrs. Gordon like the blast of a trumpet. Sud- 
denly, the remembrance came to her that she was not, as heretofore, 
helplessly in his power. It was evident that he thought to bend her 
to his will through her fears for Felix; yet Felix was safe, was far 
away, was where this man could not possibly seek or find him. The 
sweetness of that one moment repaid her for all the months of deso- 
late sorrow she had endured. Watching her face, her husband was 
startled by the change that came over it—the sudden glow that seemed 
to light up the sunken eyes and the pallid features into something of 
their old beauty. 

“T decline to make any choice,” she said. “I have already told 
you that I refer you to my lawyer for any thing you wish to say to 
me. However long you may choose to detain me, you will obtain 
nothing further from me.” 

With something like a mocking smile, he leaned forward, and 
laid his hand on a bell-rope that hung against the wall, just at the 
head of her sofa. 

“T will ring for Felix, then,” he said. “It will save time and 
trouble if I take him away with me at once.” 

“You can ring if you choose,” answered Mrs. Gordon; “ but you 
will not find Felix. Do you suppose I should have sat here quietly 
if there had been any danger of your finding him?” she asked, 
scornfully. “I should have defied you to keep me! But, thank 
God, Felix. is safe! Three months ago, I knew that you would be 
here, for your miserable instrument appeared before you, and I sent 
the child away. It was like tearing the very heart out of my breast; 
but I did it, and now I am repaid.” 

“ You—you dared to do it?” 

“Yes, I dared to do it.” 

It was well that she came of that brave Morton blood which 
had never been known to quail at danger in any shape, for there 
was that in the baffled face looking at her which might have star- 
tled the firmest nerves, All his cold smoothness of manner gave 
way, as she had before seen it give way on a few memorable occa- 
sions, and the savage of the man’s nature stood out clear, and dark, 
and unutterably repulsive. He was silent for a moment. In that 
moment the veins rose like cords on his forehead, and his eyes glit- 
tered as eyes only glitter in passion that, for violence, is next to 
insanity. When he spoke—well, it is scarcely worth while-to tran- 
scribe such scenes as these. Who cares to write, who cares to read, 
who cares to dwell upon them? Fortunately for Mrs. Gordon, she 
had served her apprenticeship of endurance; and the knowledge of 
years is not readily forgotten in a few months. Besides, she was 
fired with new spirit. One of those moods in which she had longed 
for him to come, that she might pour out her hate and scorn, rushed 
over her. She gathered all her old haughty strength and pride, and 
faced him—once, at least—on equal ground. 

“TI defy you!” she said, after he had sworn a bitter oath to make 
her repent. “You have done your worst and your last, You have 
wrecked my life, you have murdered my brother, you have insulted 
and injured me in every possible way. There is only one more chan- 
nel through which you can strike me—that is, Felix; and Felix you 
will never see again, even if the price I must pay for it is the price of 
never seeing him myself! Once more I repeat that I am safe—that I 
defy you.” 

It seemed as if she could not repeat the last words too often, 
Their very sound in her ears was as the echo of music, and, when she 
uttered them, she looked like another woman—like a vision of the 
regal beauty who, long years before, had gone forth from this very 
house, and who now faced the direct result of her own wilful felly. 
Gordon could scarcely believe that it was his wife who spoke to ‘im. 
Not on account of her fiery spirit—he knew that well enough of old— 
but at sight of the transforming power which excitement hed over 
her, and which seemed to kindle the dead light in her eyes, ar.d bring 
back the dead roses to her cheeks. He had hardly ever been wrought 
to such a pitch of fury against her, yet, again, he had hardly ever 
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been forced to such a degree of reluctant admiration. He made a | covery without them. I shall not speak to you of your duty, nor of 


quick step fofward, and caught her arm, 

“The devil is surely tempting you to your own ruin,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Have all the years we lived together taught you no better 
than this? Have you not learned yet that there are no possible cir- 
cumstances which could make it safe for you to defy me? You had 
better stop a moment and think—you don’t know what you are 

. doing!” 
“TI know perfectly well what I am doing,” she answered. “I am 


trying to save Felix—and, with God’s help, I will save him—from you, | 


and what you would make of him.” 
“ And do you really think that you have concealed Felix so effect- 
ually that I, with unlimited means at command, cannot find him?” 
“T am sure of it.” 


He read her face keenly, and, being well skilled in physiognomy, | 


saw that she spoke from no mere bravado—no mere attempt to simu- 
late confidence in order to deceive him. From some cause, of which 


he knew nothing, she was sure, she was perfectly secure, that the | 
refuse, I will find him myself, and in that case I shall take him alone, 


child was placed beyond his reach. 

“No doubt you were confident of being safe when you came 
here,” he said, with the mocking smile which she knew so well. 
“Can't the failure of one attempt teach you wisdom with regard to 


another? But that is a foolish question, women never learn wisdom, | 


especially women like you. I see one thing, however, that you have | 
| return to it again. NowI give you another alternative—either you 


not arranged and carried out this precious scheme alone. You have 
had assistance. Ah!”—as she changed color a little—‘ I knew it! 
Well, that makes matters a trifle easier than they would have been 
otherwise. I can find your instrument, and, having found him, you 
know me well enough to be aware—” 

“T know him well enough to be aware that your threats are use- 
less,” she interrupted. “ You will gain nothing from him. He is 
not a man whom you can either bribe or intimidate. [ sent you a 
warning once,” she went on, excitedly. ‘I don’t know whether you 
ever received it; but if so, you would do well to heed it—you would 
do well to remember that I am here in the midst of my friends, and 
that to attempt to harm me further is only a certain means of harm- 
ing yourself. I am no longer in a foreign country, and helplessly at 
your mercy. I am at home, and you—if you only knew it—are at my 
mercy!” 

“T suppose you mean that some of your highly-civilized kinsmen 
and friends would be ready to shoot or stab me at your bidding,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘“ For that I have only one answer—by all means 
let them try. How much you must have forgotten, before you thought 
it worth your while to take a tone like this.” 

“T have said all that I shall think of saying,” she answered, 
coldly. “It is for you to heed or not, as you think fit. Once more, 
will yougo? Ihave defied—I do defy you—to do your worst. There 
is nothing to add to that.” 

“ Yes, there is something,” he said. ‘ Not on your side, perhaps, 
but on mine. I will inflict my presence upon you long enough to add 
it.” 

He had loosed his grasp of her arm by this time, and he now sat 
down again in the chair from which he had risen. His change of 
manner warned her that something worse than what had gone before, 
was yet to come. She tried to conjecture what it could be; but a 
dizziness seized her, and she could think of nothing. Felix! Felix! 
That was the only thought which rang through her brain. He could 
not touch him. She was sure of that. What did any thing else mat- 
ter? With a great parting flash of glory, the sun went down; the 
whole sky was glowing with the lovely reflection of the incarnadine 
west, melting into softest rose-colors, and violets, and blues, when he 
began to speak. 

“T gave you your choice when I first came in, to return to Scot- 
land with me, or to resign the child to whom the law gives you no 
claim. Considering the defiance of my authority, which has been your 
only reply, I might reasonably retract that offer. But, as it is, I give 
it to you once more, and for the last time. Stop !”—lifting his hand 
when he saw that she was about to speak—“ you must understand 
fully, as you do not understand now, the alternative that is placed be- 
fore you. In the first place, I am sure that it is in my power to find 
Felix—if you considered a moment, you would be sure of this too. 
But to do so will cost both time and trouble, neither of which I de- 
sire to expend. I shall expend them, if necessary,” he said, with 
energy ; “ but I am willing to make a compromise to effect his re- 





the false and groundless charges that you make against me in the 
matter of your brother’s unfortunate death—” ; 

“Tf you are wise, you will leave that name unspoken,” she said, 
in a tone that came with something like a hiss through her teeth 


| teeth set to keep back the fierce tide of emotion that struggled for ex. 


pression. “If you utter it again—here, under this roof—I think] 
could almost find strength to murder you, as you murdered him! Say 


| what you have to say while I am able to control myself sufficiently to 


listen to you. It is the last time that I shall ever see you, or hear 
your voice.” 

“You forget that you are my wife, and entirely in my power,” 

“I am your wife—God help me!—but I am not in your power, 
nor ever will be again.” 

“We shall see about that,” he said, smiling again. “I was on 
the point of saying, when you interrupted me, that I shall not speak 


| to you of your duty, but of your interest. If you consent to produce 


Felix, I will allow you to accompany him back to Scotland. If you 


Do you understand ? ” 
“T understand.” 
“ And refuse ?” 
“ And refuse.” 
“Very well. That point is settled—irrevocably. We will not 


will produce Felix, or you will alienate from him, by your, own act, 
the inheritance which would naturally be his. I swear to you solemn- 
ly—and you know whether or not I am likely to keep my oath—that 
unless he is resigned to my guardianship, he shall never inherita 
fragment or a pittance of the Gordon estate.” 

“You are counting too much on my ignorance, when you make 
such threats,” she said, haughtily. “I chance to know that you are 
unable to fulfil them—I chance to know that your uncle’s estate is 
entailed upon your son, and that you are powerless to alienate it from 
him.” 

“ You are right,” he said, with a flash of triumph in his eye. “It 
is entailed upon my son, but upon my eldest son.” 

“Well?” 

Something like a dim foreboding of the truth began to dawn upon 
her. The excitement died out of her face, she turned white to her 
very lips, and leaned back against the cushions of the sofa. 

“Well,” he replied, coolly, “Felix is no¢ my eldest son. For 
reasons that will be apparent to you hereafter, I have preferred and 
do prefer him as an heir. But he is not the legal inheritor of the 
estate. It depends upon you whether or not he will ever own an acre 
or touch a penny of it.” 

“Upon me!” A gathering mist seemed closing round her; but 
she fought it bravely—she struggled desperately against the rising 
faintness that threatened to sweep away all powers of combat. One 
thought only gave her strength—Felix’s rights! They were a 
sailed—falsely, unscrupulously, assailed, she was sure—and she was 
their only defender. 

“TI do not believe you!” she cried out, passionately. “ Why 
should I? You have never failed to deceive me when you could do 
so with any advantage to yourself. Why should I believe any thing 
so stamped'with falsehood as this?” 

“ Believe it or not, as you please,” he answered. “It is a matter, 
fottunately, which admits of proof.” 

“You can prove that Felix is not your eldest son?” 

“T can prove a former marriage when I was quite a boy, and the 
existence of a legal heir to the Gordon estate in the person of my 800 
by that marriage.” 

“ He is living?” . 

“ Yes, he is living. I can put my hand on him whenever I choose. 
You need not look so incredulous,” he said, as he saw her eyes grow 
larger and larger, her face whiter and whiter. “ As I have said, it is 
a case in which assertion can have no weight; it is capable of proof 
that can, if necessary, be taken into a court of law. Perhaps yo 
may be convinced if I give you a short statement of the matter?” 

She made a gesture, signifying assent ; and yet it was hardly 
cessary. Something in his manner—something in his tone—abore 
all, something in his face (and she knew that face well}—told her 
that he was speaking truth, and not merely a cunning fi 


vised to annoy and intimidate her. Every thing had seemed so plait 
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to her a minute before, and now all was confusion. Felix! Felix’s 
rights ! What were they? where were they ? what ought she to do? 
This was the accompaniment to her husband’s words when he began to 


“JT need not trouble you with particulars,” he said. “It is enough | 


to give youa bare outline of facts. When I was a very young man—in 
fact, little more than a boy—my regiment was stationed in the West 
Indies. I had not been there very long when I accompanied one of 
ny friends on a visit to Martinique. This man—I have forgotten his 
name, and it does not matter—had a letter of introduction to an 
Irishman named O’Grady living on the island. He took me with him; 
and, since our welcome was very warm, I soon became intimate in the 
family. The man himself—O’Grady, I mean—was a widower, and his 
family consisted of two daughters. One of them was a widow, a 
Mrs. ——. Confound mymemory! I have forgotten that name, too. 
The other was a young girl, pretty enough, I dare say; but I have 
little recollection of her now, excepting that she turned my head com- 
pletely at the time. A love-affair followed, of course, notwithstand- 
ing that I was in a much better position to cut my throat than to 
think of marrying. My father had paid my debts twice, and I was in 
deep disgrace with him. The beggarly allowance which he still con- 
tinued, and my pay together, barely sufficed, or rather did not suffice, 
for my own wants, since I was a third time deeply in debt. To marry 
under these circumstances was simple insanity. This I knew per- 
fectly well. Still, I was young, and ready for any act of folly. The 
eonsequence was that I compromised with an elopement and private 
marriage. The girl was easily worked upon; and, for the rest, mat- 
ters were quite easy. There is hardly the least communication be- 
tween the different islands of the West Indies, and there was nobody 
to follow or make disagreeable inquiries. Her father, who was in- 


firm, died almost immediately after her departure, and there were no, 


troublesome brothers or cousins in the matter. I took her to the isl- 
and where I was stationed; but nobody in the regiment had any sus- 
picion of the marriage. Iwas particularly cautious on this point, be- 
cause any rumor reaching my father’s ears would have ruined me. 
Well, before long, I appreciated my folly as it deserved, and grew 
heartily tired of the whole affair. I fancy it did not answer well on 
either side. Kate—that was the name of the girl—was sufficiently 
full of complaints, if complaints are any signs of unhappiness. At 
last, to my great relief, the regiment was ordered home. I left heras 
well provided for as possible, but hardly had I sailed from the island 
when (as I afterward learned) she wrote for her sister—a thing I had 
expressly forbidden. Her excuse was that she felt sure of dying at 
the approaching birth of a second child. [f that was the case, her 
foreboding was verified, for, as it chanced, she did die. The sister 
wrote to me then with regard to the children—one, the boy of whom 
Ihave already spoken, the other an infant, and I believe a girl. To 
be burdened with such dead-weights as these would have been equiva- 
lent to suicide, in so far as my prospects in life were concerned. A 
lawyer answered her, by my directions, offering a yearly sum for their 
support, provided I was never troubled with any thing concerning 
them, and provided also that they did not bear my name. Since the 
entire proof of the marriage rested with me, to produce or to sup- 
press as I thought fit, she had no alternative but to consent. She 
gave them her own name, and kept them with her until the boy grew 
toward manhood and became unmanageable. Then she addressed 
the agent through whom the yearly stipend was paid, and requested 
that some arrangement might be made, removing him from her con- 
trol, also requesting that, if necessary for this, the whole of the al- 
lowance might be taken, as she was able to support the sister her- 
telf. This was accordingly done; and the boy was placed at school 
in England. Before long he was expelled for some disgraceful scrape. 
Then I took him, to see of what material he really was, and soon 
found—” 

He stopped, for Mrs. Gordon had risen again to a sitting posture, 
and faced him in the gathering twilight with a look of horror that 
Words can only fail to describe. It awed even him, seen through the 
falling gloom; yet he recovered himself with a slight movement, as 
if to shake off some unconscious influence. 

“Well,” he said, lightly, “ what is the matter ?” 

“What is his name?” she asked, in a tone that fell sharply on 
the still air. Then, in a lower voice, “My God! It cannot be! It is 
to horrible even for you! What is his name?” she cried, again, 
‘More sharply than before. 


| 





“ You might know his name by this time,” he answered, in a tone 
of mingled disgust and triumph that did not escape her highly-strung 
ear. “The man to whom you will give the Gordon estate, if you still 
refuse to surrender Felix, is the man you have so long scorned and 
hated, the man whom you have held as less than the dust beneath your 
feet—is, in short, St. John!” 

For a full minute after that name was spoken, not a word further 
broke the silence of the room. Face to face they sat in the dusky 
gloaming, the tempter and the tempted, and the only audible sound 
was that of Mrs. Gordon’s breathing, which came in short, painful 
gasps, as she sat with her hand once more pressed to her, side, trying 
to still the wild throbs of her heart, trying to command her voice 
sufficiently to speak. She was silent so long that at last Gordon 
himself broke the stillness. 

“The choice is before you,” he said. “Surrender Felix, and I 
make him my heir; refuse, and I shall prove my first marriage, which 
will give the estate to St. John. I need not tell you what is my 
choice in the matter. It will be no pleasant task to acknowledge a 
son in one of the most profligate adventurers and swindlers in Eu- 
rope.” 

“ And who made him either an adventurer or a swindler?” she 
cried, with a sudden vehemence that startled her listener. “ Who 
made him a tool for all the base uses that your own hand disdained ? 
Who taught him to scorn every law of God and man? If he és your 
son—if you have spoken truly—you have prepared for yourself an 
heir who is worthy of you! If I surrendered Felix, it would be for 
the same result. You would make him what you have made this 
poor instrument of your vices! Do you hear me—do you believe 
me—when I tell you that I would rather see him dead before 
me?” 

“Do you think that Felix will appreciate these heroics?” he 
asked, with a bitter sneer. “Do you think that, if he lives, he will 
thank you for having stood between him and his inheritance—for 
having made him virtually a beggar?” 

“Tf he has a drop of Morton blood in his veins, he will thank me - 
for having spared him the example of such a father, and the shame 
of having purchased worldly prosperity—the enjoyment of property 
that rightly belongs to another—at the price of moral degrada- 
tion.” 

“Then your decision is finally made?” . 

“Yes, it is made. Nothing that you can say, nothing that you can 
do, will change it!” 

He rose to his feet and half turned away, then stopped a moment, 
and came back to her. 

“T suppose you know that you have no right whatever to this 
property which you are enjoying,” he said, “that the law gives all 
control of it to your husband. If I choose, I can sell this house, ‘and 
every acre of land you call your own, to-morrow.” , 

“T am not sure that the law gives you such power,” she answered. 
“ But, granting that it does, I have only one reply to make—try, if 
you dare, to enforce it.” 

“Do you think that the law will stand your friend, because you 
chance to be a Morton, and to be at home?” 

“T think—I know that the law is sometimes powerless to act in 
the face of public opinion. And, if it comes to an issue of high- 
handed outrage like this, a Morton will never lack friends or defend- 
ers in Lagrange.” 

“ You may find yourself mistaken.” 

“We shall see. But, if you had the right, and if you were able 
to enforce it, there would be no difference. If I were obliged to live 
on charity, or to beg my bread by the way-side, I should still defy 
you. Let that be the last word betweeh us—the last I shall ever 
speak-to you—I defy you!” 

“ Very well,” he said, grinding his teeth together in irrepressible 


Recalling the scene afterward, Mrs. Gordon wondered at her own 
fearlessness. She was entirely alone, she was utterly helpless, and 
she had good reason to know of old how brutal and how reckless he 
could be. Yet she rose to her feet in the excitement of passion, and 
uttered those last quivering words, like a haughty challenge. 

He made a step forward, almost as if he would have struck her: 
but she did not quail. She stood before him, like a pale wraith of a 
woman, in the ghostly twilight, daring him to do his worst. After a 
short interval of silence, that worst came in the form of worda. 
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“ You have taken your choice,” he said, “and, indeed, you shall 
abide by it. I swear to you that I will find Felix, and that I will 
make you repent this defiance in sackcloth and ashes. When I find 
him, and when your hour of repentance comes, then I will see you 
again, and not before!” 

His tone, often as she had heard it in moments like these, invol- 
untarily made her shudder, it was so full of concentrated bitterness, 
hatred, and revenge, that the wonder was, not that he had for a mo- 
ment threatened her with personal violence, but that he was able to 
restrain himself from executing that threat. If she had felt inclined 
to reply, he gave her no {ime to do so, but left the room immediately 
through the window by which he had entered. 

As his shadow passed away, the woman—his wife—sat down, sick 
and shuddering. It was over. Was it over, or had she only waked 
from a hideous dream? Had he really been there, and had the last 
bitter defiance been exchanged between them? Had she really told 
him that Felix was safe from him, and that, for herself, she was ready 
to face the worst that malice, aided by the strong arm of legal power, 
could devise against her? Her head seemed giddy; she could not 
tell. A darkness, that was not the darkness of approaching night, 
closed round her. She made a vain effort to cry aloud; but it ended 
in a low, gurgling moan. Then she sank down on the pillows. 


Gordon, meanwhile, was walking quickly and fiercely—as men al- 
ways walk under the influence of strong passion—round the house. 
It was not by any means so late as it appeared in the room he had 
quitted ; but, still, dusk had fallen, and objects near at hand were be- 
coming indistinct, while those farther off were entirely wrapped in 
obscurity. This fact, together with great preoccupation of mind, 
prevented his observing a man who was nearing the terrace, as he 
emerged from the shadow of the house, and descended the stone steps 
that led down to the avenue. 

He had scarcely taken half a dozen steps on the latter, when his 
path was barred; a voice, quiet but somewhat menacing, said, “A 
word with you, if you please,” and, looking up, he found himself face 
to face with St. John! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A BRIDE OF VENICE. 


HARD day’s work of sight-seeing in Venice had ended delight- 
fully for us, as usual, with a view of the sunset from the La- 
goon, where, rocking idly about for an hour in our gondola, we lux- 
uriated in the splendors of a Venetian sky—the royal crimsons and 
violets, the pale amber and green, the pure gold, and the deep, living, 
unutterable blue, all at once so intense, so brilliant, and so softly 
blending, as nowhere but in that paradise of color can be seen. The 
tranquil waters reflected them all, and, between the double glory, the 
fairy domes and palaces of Venice floated like the “holy city let 
down from God out of heaven.” In front, the island-church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore burned redder in the level blaze, as if the sun were 
setting in its bosom ; the snowy dome of Our Lady of Healing lifted 
itself beyond, first rosy, then fading to a shadowy blue against the 
changing sky ; while the little far-away islands of the Lagoon trem- 
bled upon the opal waters as unsubstantial as a dream, and, still 
farther off, over the unseen /erra firma, stretched the purple shadows 
of the Euganean Hills. 

Coming home when all had faded, I had established myself in my 
favorite window-seat to dream over all the sensations of the day—the 
rivalry of Titian and Nature—and to watch the lights beginning to 
glimmer over the Grand Canal. A very faint knock bestowed upon 
my door was not enough to call my thoughts and eyes away from their 
engrossment. But the profound silence that followed my languid 
avanti was more rousing, and, turning my head at last, I saw, just at 
my elbow, not the expected waiter with his plate of cracked ice, but 
the queerest little old woman I had seen in Italy. Her bowed form 
was completely enveloped in a great black-woollen shawl, heavy enough 
for a winter in Norway, and curiously distended by some object she 
was mysteriously hiding beneath it. Her abundant gray hair was 
adorned by a huge stiletto, with dangling gilt balls; her face was 
such a labyrinth of the furrows of time that it might have passed for 
a plan of her “Venezia benedetta,” and she for the genius of its de- 
cay. But she stood courtesying graciously to me, and smiling an 





affable variation in the general direction of her wrinkles ; and higr 
sunken black eyes gleamed and twinkled suggestively, as, drawing the 
mysterious object from under her shawl, she held it out to me, 
large basket, the contents of which I could not make out in the tw. 
light. 

“Behold !” she exclaimed, triumphantly, in a deep, cracked Voice, 
“Here are laces, blessed signora mia!—laces of the finest quality 
and design. Command them.” 

“No, I don’t want any,” I said, impatiently. 

“ But that is impossible, if the signora will look at them. These 
laces a princess would desire. They would trim the handkerchief of 
the Madonna.” 

“ But I have no need of them,” I insisted. 

Her whole manner changed; she dropped her head, and pre. 
tended to be going, while launching her heaviest shaft at the inex. 
orable signora : 

“And my poor Gigia is betrothed, and Nicolo will not wait longer; 
and I have to supply her wedding-clothes and house-linen, and al} 
the furniture of their room. Holy Mother of Grace, have mercy upon 
me!” 

Customs are hard on mothers-in-law in Venice. 

“Well, then, show me your laces, if you want to,” I sighed, re. 
signedly ; and, of course, it ended in my taking stock in Gigia’s trou. 
seau to the extent of my abilities. 

Fortunately, the laces were very pretty, and not too coarse for 
every use. She measured them off briskly for me by the dbraccia, from 
her elbow to the ends of her fingers, very much inclined to choose 
the shortest, while I made the reckoning for her, explaining it over 
and over, till her cautious soul was satisfied, and she gave me her 
blessing. 

Meanwhile we had grown quite confidential, and I learned that 
even Gigia’s nimble fingers, work hard as they may all day at her 
lace-cushion, could not accomplish more than five cents’ worth, from 
which the price of the thread must, of course, be subtracted. 

“ And customers are not to be found every day—alas, no!” 

I took some more bracci. 

“But why don’t you sell to the stores?” I asked. “The profit 
would be less, but you could sell so much more.” 

“ Alas! it is the taxes, signora mia. When the blessed Austrians 
were here, I could sell my laces on the street, if I liked, in full day; 
but this wretched and accursed Italian Government would tax my poor 
little laces. So I must creep from house to house like a thief.” 

Overawed by this bold confession of smuggling and treason, I 
bought a little more lace. On this, she rewarded me with another 
confidence, in the ambiguous form of a dirty bit of paper, with the 
number 31 printed on it in large figures, and beneath them a text of 
Scripture. 

“ Behold it!” she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘There was it lying be 
fore me, as I was passing through Campo San Stefano this morning, 
and I nearly planted my foot upon it—thus. The blessed signora will 
see that it is thirty-one this way, and thirteen if one hold it so, To 
morrow I go to the office of the lottery, and buy these two numbers. 
One of them may draw the prize—who knows ?” 

“Do you often buy lottery-tickets ?” I asked. 

“Oh, very often, but only poor little ones of five or ten soldi 
What can a poor creature like me do more?” 

“ And have you ever drawn any thing?” 

“Oh, never! Holy Mother, never!” she exclaimed, as if surprised 
at the question. 

“T should think you’d get discouraged, then. You had better 
save your money,” I said, sagely. 

“Oh, but blessed signora mia, one of these very numbers may 
draw the prize—thirteen or thirty-one—and then—” 

She clasped her hands in such an ecstasy of hypothetic happiness 
that I had not the heart to say one more dissuasive word ; and, i 
it would have been quite useless. But this time I did not take aly 
more lace ; so she departed, leaving me bewildered in a calculation 
of how long it would take, at five cents a day, out of which one must 
eat and sleep, to buy a wedding-outfit in Venice. 

I had almost forgotten my old woman and this unsolved problem, 
when, on a sunshiny morning some two weeks afterward, as we We? 
gliding through one of the narrower canals, some one said, “Is pot 
that a wedding-party in front of us?” and, looking through the 
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classes in Venice, when they indulge in any, just drawing up 
to the landing of the little “ Hotel of the Black Hat,” and filled with 
a gay party, conspicuous among whom was a pretty young girl with 
a large white wreath on her head. As we shot past, I caught sight 
of a wrinkled old face beside her, which I recognized, in spite of the 
unfamiliar finery about it, and exclaimed : 

“That can be nobody in the world but our old lace-woman. 
Thirty-one must have proved lucky this time, or else she knows more 
about arithmetic than I do!” 

We had often stopped at the quiet little restaurant in our explora- 
tions of Venice, and resolved to do so once more that very night, 
knowing well that the chief festivities would be postponed till then. 

“But do you really imagine that thirty-one has drawn the prize?” 

“Chi lo sa—we will go and see.” 

Eight o'clock, therefore, found us at the “Black Hat,” quietly en- 
joying our strawberries and sugar, sprinkled with lemon-juice, a Vene- 
tian fancy which I here recommend to American epicures for next 
season; and laughingly discussed the probabilities of number thirty- 
one, for which the merry swing of a violin overhead seemed to augur 
well. 

“Yes, indeed,” the little English hostess assured us, “ the wedding- 
company will be delighted to have the forestieri look on at their dance.” 

Armed with this assurance, we adjourned to the door of the ball- 
room, where twenty, perhaps, were celebrating the occasion. They 
went to church early this morning, and came here immediately after ; 
they have had a dinner, and now they will keep up the dance until 
midnight. Such a Venetian party is easily managed. Every invited 
guest pays for his own dinner, ordering what he chooses; and, 
having paid for it, whatever is left he wraps carefully in paper 
and carries home, where it may supply the whole family for the next 
day, All these thrifty little parcels, varying in size in inverse ratio 


to the appetites that had spared them, were ranged along the window- 


seats of the ball-room, and almost the only expense of the party was 
the loss of the day’s work, of all sacrifices the lightest to a Venetian. 
As for their gay clothes, these are always a necessity of life to them, 
whatever becomes of their dinner. 

We had no trouble in making out Gigia. She was quite magnifi- 
cent in a stiff purple silk trimmed with plaitings of white ribbon, with 
square neck, and flowing sleeves, and lace undersleeves, of her own 
manufacture. She wore long gold drops in her ears, and many roses 
of the fine Venetian chain round her neck ; and, on most of her fingers, 
rings; including, of course, the turquoise-headed serpent of betrothal, 
in three coils, half an inch broad, which is prescribed in her social 
circle. Our old friend, her mother, was almost as fine, in a black-silk 
gown, with a purple apron of ample dimensions of the same piece as 
her daughter’s wedding-dress, and with a gayer stiletto than ever. It 
must be, we thought, that number thirty-one has drawn the prize! 
The other women were very variously attired, with aprons of every 
hue, in silks and in stuff, cut according to the year in which they had 
chanced to be made, but there seemed to be no rivalry or precedence 
of rank in the general enjoyment. Among the men we easily distin- 
guished the impatient Nicolo by his extra show of jollity, and his 
wonderful head of hair which heightened its effect, being carefully 
crimped till it stood straight out from his head in all directions. 

The chief peculiarity of this party, however, consisted in the ab- 
sence of young girls; and it would seem that Venetian conventionali- 
ties, at least in this class of society, forbid their appearance on such 
occasions, The young men did not seem at all dispirited by the de- 
ficiency, however, and certainly they could complain of no want of 
enthusiasm in their elderly partners. One tall woman in black silk, 
with plaid apron and white shoes, whose baby was brought to visit 
her before the evening was over, was evidently proud of her success 
in tiring out one partner after another, until, pale with unconfessed 
exhaustion, she consented to take a seat among the bravas of the spec- 
tators. Another handsome matron, the mother, our little hostess 
whispered, of fourteen children, begged laughingly for one dance more, 
when her husband suggested going home at ten. The bride danced 
but little; and, when she did, it was seldom with her irresistible bride- 
groom ; whom, indeed, she pointedly slighted, so often pushing him 
off, or turning her back when he attempted to speak to her, that we 
began to believe they must actually have quarrelled on their wedding- 
day, and to augur ill for the peace of their honeymoon. Gigia did‘not 

, firt, however, but confined her attentions wholly to the dignified com- 
Pare who had been chosen to “give the bride away.” On him she 





bestowed all her smiles, and he had, indeed, a prescriptive right to 
them for that day; and all this is a nice little point of Venetian eti- 
quette, in which the ignored bridegroom good-naturedly acquiesces, 
consoling himself with being, after all, the favorite partner of the ball- 
room. The dances were generally slow and stately waltzes, one of 
them a conversational one, in which the music suddenly pauses, and 
the partners separate, one heaving a deep sigh, and go through this 
edifying dialogue: 

“Oime!”—alas ! 

“Cosa c’d ?”—what is it? 

“Son ferito!”—I am wounded ! 

“ Dove ?””’—where ? 

“In cuoro!”—in the heart! 

“Per chi?”—by whom ? 

“ Per —’'—bv 
Margarette, of course, or Beppo, or whoever else is desired for the 
next partner, and this occasions unlimited giggling and joking, with 
occasional variations of the formula, that are received with great ap- 
plause. The favorite dance, however, was a lively jig in which all could 
join, breaking in, one at a time, and stealing somebody else’s partner. 
No one seemed able to resist its inspiration. Suddenly, to our aston- 
ishment, the little old lace-woman herself sprang up, and, darting into 
the merry round, snatched Nicolo from the prettiest partner on the 
floor, and bobbed up and down before him, the gay glass balls of her 
head-dress jingling in time to her steps, to show him, perhaps, to what 
perfection his Gigia also would attain in the course of time. He en- 
tered zealously into the fun, and twisted her merrily round till, reach- 
ing our side of the room, panting for breath, she caught sight of us, 
and, wrinkling into a smile of recognition, broke away from Nicolo 
as abruptly as she had seized him, and came up to give us her wel- 
come. Then the blushing Gigia and Nicolo were presented, and re- 
ceived our congratulations with an ease and grace that is nature in all 
Italians of every class. 

After a lavish expression of our praise and good wishes, I said 
while the others held their breath to listen, “ Thirty-one has drawn the 
prize, then?” 

“ Alas! no, blessed signora mia! neither of those rascally and ac- 
cursed numbers! But Nicolo here has given me his age, twenty-two. 
It is a curious number, just the same backward and forward, you per- 
ceive, so it has two chances. To-morrow we shall see what it will do 


forme. Chi lo sa?” 
Heten W. Luptow. 





CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


F Shakespeare had never existed, or if his plays had not come 
down to us to make famous the Elizabethan drama, it is ques- 
tionable if the names of the other dramatists that shine with a lesser 
radiance round that of our greatest poet, would have survived the 
wreck of time.. Even now we rarely hear them mentioned, except in 
connection with Shakespeare, and their plays are known to most of 
us only by comparison with his. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the epoch which now is famous 
as the golden age of dramatic literature, would, if Shakespeare’s name 
and plays were withdrawn, be known only as the era of philosophy, 
statesmanship, and daring adventure. We should hear, perhaps, of 
Bacon, Burleigh, Raleigh, and Drake, while the names of Marlowe, 
Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, would be almost buried under the 
dust of forgetfulness. 

As it is, however, although the Elizabethan age is so wonderful for 
its splendid efflorescence of all the attributes of human genius, al- 
though it abounds with the most daring soldiers, the most adventurous 
sailors, the subtlest statesmen, the wisest philosophers, who ever 
spoke with English tongues, it yet stands preéminent as the age of 
the drama. 

At that period the profession of letters had not begun to be profit- 
able, and, to have relied wholly upon it for a livelihood, would have 
been almost equivalent to leading the life of a beggar; but cultivated 
men of every calling, and every variety of attainment, turned eagerly 
to literature as the amusement of their leisure, and their relief from 
graver and more absorbing pursuits. The gown of the physician was 
worn with the bays of the poet; the soldier wielded sword and pen 
with equal facility; the divine doffed his surplice to indite passionate 
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odes and tender madrigals; even the lonely mariner sailing upon 
solitary seas, and the courtier with his white hands of little employ- 
ment, added the rich fruits of their leisure to the luxurian¢ée of this 
wonderful age. 

Many of these names are half forgotten now, or remémbered only 
for some greater achievement than that of their pens; many are quite 
lost in obscurity, and many others have been kept in remembrance, 
while little is known of their works, except that they were once ad- 
mired and famous. 

To the latter class, and one of the most remarkable among his 
peers, belongs Curistorpner Martowr. We hear traditions of “ Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line,” of his rank as “the best poet of his age,” of his 
reputation as the first who introduced blank verse into English drama, 
and of his many other claims to immortality, while of his works we 
know little more than of the least renowned of his contemporaries. 

Marlowe was born in the same year with Shakespeare, and died in 
1592, the very year in which Shakespeare’s plays are supposed to 
have been first performed at the theatres. So it seems as if his star, 
Pheenix-like, went out at the very moment when his great successor’s 
appeared on the horizon. Of the circumstances of his birth and life, 
little more is known than of any of the poets of that time. His father 
belonged to the middle classes, was a member of the “ gentle craft,” 
as the trade of shoemaking was then styled, and Christopher is said 
to have met with some wealthy patron who aided him in his college 
course at Cambridge, where he took his degree of Master of Arts. 

After leaving college, he came at once to London, and began writing 
for the stage; and, in all probability, eked out a livelihood by joining 
the profession of the actor to that of the playwright ; a custom common 
among the poets whose poverty forbade their entire devotion to their 
art. 

He was only twenty-five or twenty-six when he died—a disreputa- 
ble and tragic death. A quarrel arose between himself and Francis 
Archer, in a tavern which they both frequented, and, as Marlowe drew 
his dagger, Archer seized his hand, and, turning upon him his own 
weapon, stabbed him in the head; so that, according to some old 
verses— 

“ He groaned, and word spake never more, 
Pierced through both eye and brain.” 
Another account says, “ He lived some hours in great torment, and 
died cursing and swearing;” but this latter account was very likely 
framed to throw greater horror about the death of one whom the con- 
temners of the stage had already branded as an “atheist and blas- 
phemer.” 

How much his reputation—which was a very bad one among the 
Puritans, who were even then waging a hard fight against the theatre, 
and all writers for the stage—was founded on his deserts, we cannot 
discover at this distance of time. We must take into consideration 
the hatred of plays and players, which stimulated all attempts to 
blacken the characters of those who dealt in such wicked wares. The 
manner of Marlowe’s death added to the bad odor in which he was 
held by his detractors; but that was an age of tavern quarrels and 
street broils, and men of better breeding were prompt to draw daggers, 
and prone to dispute over their wine. Though he was no better, he 
may have been no worse, than many another man whose name has 
not been so roughly handled in the mouths of his enemies, 

Be this as it may, the Puritans made a great point in their argu- 
ment of the manner of Marlowe’s death. “The Atheist’s Tragedy,” 
written shortly after, in which Marlowe’s name is anagrammatized to 
Wormatt, has these lines : 

“Take warning yee that plays doe make, 
And yee that them doe act; 
Desist in time for Wormall’s sake, 
And think upon his fact.” 

Fortunately for posterity, however, this well-meant appeal did not 
deter Shakespeare and Jonson, who were just coming into the field as 
writers, from continuing to “‘ make plays.” 

From these evidences of prejudice we may conclude that the vices 
of actors and playwrights of that time were exaggerated somewhat 
above those of other men, and that Marlowe’s reputation as a scoffer 
and an atheist may have arisen from that cause. Whatever follies he 
committed, his youth pleads in excuse for, and in his poetry one finds 
more evidence of an ardent and impetuous spirit, which chafed under 
restraint and hated conventionalities, than of a radically irreligious 
nature, 





His principal works are the plays of “ Faust,” “ Tamburlaine,” 
“Jew of Malta,” “Lust’s Dominion,” “Edward II.,” “ Massacre of 
Paris,” some translations from the classics, and a poem of “ Heroand 
Leander,” which he left incomplete, and which his friend Chapman, 
the translator of Homer, finished after his death. 

Taking the poem of “ Hero and Leander,” as Marlowe left it, an 
unfinished fragment, it is simply exquisite, even to modern taste. Not 
even Swinburne, whose voluptuous fancy has been fed to cloying op 
classic riches ; nor Morris, who has trained the Grecian myths into 
his limpid and pure verse—could to-day rival the charm of Marlowe's 
poem to anattent ear. The poets of that old time invoked the clagsie 
Muse as if she were their own, and their sympathy with the spirit of 
antique poetry seems to have surpassed that of most of our modem 
scholars. 

But it is as a dramatist that we must regard Marlowe, and as a 
dramatist, too, who, more than any other one man, may be regarded as 
the originator of the English drama in that form and spirit which was 
adopted by William Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Of all his 
plays none is so well known as “ Faust,” partly because the old story 
still keeps a strong hold on our interest, and partly because Goethe 
has no doubt drawn from Marlowe the suggestion of his great drama, 
The introduction of Margaret into the play, however, marks the wide 
difference between the two tragedies. In Goethe’s we have his sweet 
girl-hcroine to sympathize with and weep over, and the holy dew of 
pity falls refreshingly in the scenes which burn with the unhallowed 
ambition of Faust. In Marlowe’s play it is on Faust alone that the 
interest centres. This human soul, torn alternately by sensuality, 
aspiration after knowledge, madness, and remorse, seeing now the 
portals of heaven and now the gates of hell open before it, calling 
now upon Christ and now upon Lucifer in its last agonies, it is this 
terrible portrayal which seizes the imagination with a power which 
makes us forget even the language of the poet in the passion which 
lightens from the page. The poetry itself is sometimes crude, the 
scenes very unequal, and, if the comic portions were entirely cut out, 
it would greatly improve the play for the modern reader. But there 
are some passages which could not be made better. Like the invoca- 
tion to Helen of Troy, for instance : 

“Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. (She kisses him.) 
Her lips suck forth my soul. . . . 
Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the glory of a thousand stars. 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms,” 

The “ Jew of Malta” comes next in fame among Marlowe’s plays, 
and in this case because his Jew is frequently put in comparison with 
Shylock. It cannot be denied that there are some points of resem- 
blance, although, on the whole, there is great dissimilarity between 
the two characters. Barabas is so cruel, so pitiless, and so repulsive, 
that the abuses of his oppressors fail to excite our sympathy for him. 
On the other hand, Shakespeare has managed to touch our hearts with 
pity for the Jew, even under the unlovely guise in which he was 
obliged to paint him, in deference to the prejudices of the age. There 
is no one of all the persons of his dramas which better illustrates the 
far-reaching genius of Shakespeare than Shylock. He has so skil- 
fully and subtly drawn the character and its surroundings that it has 
taken almost three centuries to unfold his conception, and even now 
it is a problem in some minds whether Shakespeare himself sym- 
pathized with the bei~g he had created, or if the progress of humanity 
has awakened our pity for a fictitious personage who bore upon his 
forehead the badge of a race which all Christian nations once united 
in hating and persecuting. 

Marlowe’s Barabas is, like Shylock, a man of intellect, ambition, 
and power. He says of himself : 

“ Barabas is born to better chance, 
And framed of finer mould than common men.” ‘ 

But his cruelty is overdrawn, his malignity becomes vulgar, and 
the heaped horrers of the play at last become almost ridiculous. Seill 
there are fine, powerful passages scattered through it. When the 
Governor of Malta has wrested half their substance from the Jews of 
the city to fill his coffers, and decreed that Barabas shall give up al 
his wealth to the state, the old Jew hurls curses after him: 
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“The plagues of Egypt and the curse of Heaven, 
Earth's barrenness, and all men’s hatred, 
Inflict upon him, thou Great Primus Motor, 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme torture of the fiery deep 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress. . . . 
lst Jew. Yet, brother Barabas, remember Job. 
Bar. What tell you me of Job? I wot his wealth 
Was written thus: he had seven thousand sheep, 
Three thousand camels, and two hundred yoke 
Of laboring oxen, and five hundred 
She-asses. But for every one of them, 
Had they been valued at indifferent rate, 
I had at home, and in mine argosies, 
As mach as would have bought his beasts and him, 
And yet have kept enough to live upon. 
2d Jew. Good Barabas, be patient. 
Bar. I pray you leave me in my patience. 
You that were ne’er possessed of wealth are pleased with want; 
But give him liberty at least to mourn, 
That in a field amidst his enemies 
Doth see his soldiers slain, himself disarmed, 
And knows no means for his recovery.” 


There is certainly great power in passages like these; and, when 
we reflect that they were written by a man scarcely more than twenty 
years of age, before the English drama had been born, or while it ex- 
isted only in such cold and unimpassioned models as “ Ferrex and Por- 
rex,” we must stand somewhat amazed at this genius which blazed so 
brightly and went out so suddenly. 

The play of “ Lust’s Dominion” reminds us again of Shakespeare. 
There are a great many of Marlowe’s peculiar merits in it, yet it is 
very little spoken of. The hero is a Moor, Eleazar, who is one of the 
noble Moors of ancient Spain. He is married to the daughter of a 
grandee, and is secretly a lover of the wicked queen. He is a mon- 
ster of subtlety and wickedness. Some of Marlowe’s finest scenes ar¢ 
in this play, although in many respects it is as disagreeable as “ Titus 
Andronicus,” to which it is always compared. But the soliloquies of 
Eleazar, his duel with Philip, and parts of his interviews with the 
queen, are in the poet’s best vein. When Alvero, his father-in-law, 
who enters hurriedly from the bedside of the dying king, asks him if 
the queen has been with him, he answers : 

“The queen with me/ With me, a Moor, a devil! 
A slave of Barbary! a dog! for so 
Your silken courtiers Christian me; but, father, 
Although my flesh de tawny, in my veins 
Runs blood as red, as royal, as the best 
And proudest in all Spain. .. . 

Alvero. Watch fitter time to think on wrongs than now, 
Death's frozen hand holds royal Philip's heart. 
Then do not now by quarrels shake that state 
Which is already too much ruinate. 

Come and take leave of him before he die. [Zzit. 

Eleazar. Til follow you. Now, purple villany, 
Sit like a robe imperial on my back, 

That under thee I closelier may contrive 

My vengeance ; foul deeds hid do sweetly thrive. 
Mischief, erect thy throne, and sit in state 

Here, here, upon this head. Let fools fear fate— 
Thus I defy my stars.” 


In a scene farther on, as Eleazar walks up and down, musing, 
while the queen watches his movements, and petitions to be a partner 
in his plots, he answers her : 

“Why, thus—yet no! Let’s hence! 
My HEaRt is nearest of my council; yet 
I scarce dare trust my heart with what I do. 
So shall look old the hour wherein ‘tis born : 
Wonders, twice seen, are garments overworn.” 


There is, to me, in much of Eleazar’s character, a suggestion of 
Tago; and it has often been a question with me if Shakespeare did 
not derive some hints for the two characters in “Othello” from this 
play, changing only the color of the villain’s skin, and giving it to his 
Victim. 

“Tamburlaine” is written in two parts, and, though there are in 
it some very fine passages, it is obscured by a great deal of rant and 
fustian. It was probably one of Marlowe’s earliest works, for there 
is more redundance in it than in any other. The character is one of 
great valor, ambition, and a spice of generous feeling. Among all the 
Fant, one comes sometimes on a sentiment like the following, which 
certainly is not written much in the vein of a scoffer at things virtu- 
ous and noble : 
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“ Deserve these titles I endow you with 
By valor and by magnanimity. 
Your birth shall be no blemish to your fame ; 
For Virtue is the fount whence honor springs, 
And they are worthy she investeth kings.” 

“The Massacre of Paris” and “ Edward II.” are less interesting 
to me than the other plays, although “ Edward II.” has been much 
liked by Marlowe’s admirers, and Hazlitt, who does not praise the 
whole play, has said: ‘‘ The death of the king is superior to that of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II.” It is a touching picture of weakness and 
infirmity of purpose ; but Marlowe succeeds best with strong heroes, 
men who despise pain, while they seek revenge or follow the leadings 
of ambition. The Duke of Guise, in “The Massacre of Paris,” is 
one of these favorite heroes, and, in the same way in which many of 
Marlowe’s characters suggest Shakespeare’s, reminds me vaguely of 
Richard III. Take this soliloquy, for example : 

“Now, Guise, begin those deep-engendered thoughts 
To burst abroad in never-dying flames, 
Which cannot be extinguished but by blood. . 
What glory is there in a common good 
That hangs for every peasant to achieve ? 
That like I best which flies beyond my reach. .. . 
For this, I wake, when others think I sleep ; 
For this, I wait, that scorn attendance else ; 
For this, this head, this heart, this hand and sword 
Contrive, imagine, and fully execute 
Matters of import, aimed at by many, 
But understood by none. . . . 
And with this weight I'll counterpoise a crown, 
Or with seditions weary all the world.” 


The temptation to quote from Marlowe is very great, because his 
works are so little read that one is anxious to show in this way his 
merits, and, by quoting, an article like this would easily overrun its 
proper limits. 

So I will stop here by citing a few passages from Marlowe which 
occur in very similar form in Shakespeare. One is from “ Faust:” 

“ Fast asleep, I warrant you. 
He took his rouse with stoups of Rhenish wine 
So kindly yester-night to Bruno’s health 
That all this day the sluggard keeps his bed.” 

And another from “Dido” (founded on the story of Dido and 

neas), where the Punic queen says, coquettishly : 
** Becanse it may be, thou shalt be my love; 
Yet boast not of it, for I love thee not, 
And yet I hate thee not.” * 

And, again, Eleazar’s exclamation : 

“ Are these your fears? Thus blow them into air!” t 


There are a few such instances as these, which will be detected by 
the careful reader; but, on the whole, Shakespeare has drawn less 
from the great mass of crude material which Marlowe’s works abound 
in than one would suppose, and the difference between the two poets 
is immeasurably great. It is plain that a man of Marlowe’s genius 
must have had a marked effect on the literature of his age. His style 
is so much superior to that of the dramatists who preceded him, he 
has infused so much real passion and nature into his characters, and 
his works have so much boldness and originality, that, in comparing 
them with suoh stiff and heavy imitations of foreign models as were 
then current as dramatic literature, we might claim that “ Faust” or 
“The Jew of Malta” inaugurated a new era in the national drama, as 
much as the “ Gétz von Berlichingen,” which excited such enthusiasm 
in Goethe’s youth. That Marlowe exerted in this legitimate way a 
great influence over Shakespeare, who so immediately followed him, it 
is reasonable to suppose; but, when we compare the works of the 
two poets, the charge of imitation is lost in Shakespeare’s overshad- 
owing superiority. If he invaded these minor poets, “he has done 
so like a conqueror,” and left them richer for his spoils. 

It is hackneyed to call Shakespeare “ many-sided ;” but that best 
defines the difference between Marlowe and himself. In each of his 
plays he shows us a new character, worked upon by a new set of pas- 
sions and emotions. Hamlet does not. resemble Macbeth, nor Mac- 
beth Othello. Each is Shakespeare’s creation—external to himself, 
and giving us no key to his character: ..No poet reveals himself less 
in his works than he. But in Marlowe’s plays we have almost always 





* Beatrice, in ‘* Much Ado about Nothing,” Act iv., Scene 1. 
+“ All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven.”—“ Othello,” Act iii., 


Scene 8. 
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the same hero, whose ruling impulses are ambition, thirst for power, 
a strong passion for revenge, and little capacity for the tender senti- 
ment. He paints only the darker, more powerful, passions, and we 
are constantly impressed with the conviction that he has put some of 
his own spirit into the breasts of his heroes—that in him lurked the 
same ambition, somewhat embittered by his poverty and want of so- 
cial power, which raged in Faust, Eleazar, Guise, and Barabas. 

In spite of his reputation and his faults, no poet of the Eliza- 
bethan age is capable of exciting greater personal interest by his 
works than Kit Marlowe. His early death and wonderful promise 
make us deeply regret that he could not have lived to fuller maturity ; 
and we leave him, half sorrowfully, as one to whom Fate has not been 


so kind as his merits deserve. 
Assy Sace Ricwarpson. 





REMBRANDT AND JAN STEEN AT “THE 
HAGUE.” 


Tue Hacvur, Hottann, June 20, 1871. 
HE pictures at “The Hague,” so justly celebrated, are housed, 
much like a lot of old auction-stuff, in badly-lighted rooms in an 
old building, and are meanly framed and badly placed on the walls. A 
true Dutchman takes pains only to get his a in an agreeable place. 
Every thing is secondary to his domestic comfort. His pictures, his 
rulers, his religion and government, are cared for in old-fashioned, 
heavy-looking buildings ; for, save a few charming villas in the woods 
about the Hague, the palaces and houses are more like barracks than 
like the houses of people of taste and wealth. The Hague is a kind 
of Dutch Versailles—that is, a Versailles without ostentation and 
without splendor. It has the spaciousness, the stiffness, the gravity, 
and the military show of Versailles, but not its grand galleries and 
gorgeous saloons, its massive palaces. But the one little collection 
of pictures at the Hague is more precious as art than all that Louis 
XIV. could command to celebrate the glories of France. The gal- 
lery of paintings has very little to illustrate the military and naval vic- 
tories of the Dutch; but it holds a great deal of the domestic and 
civil life of the most honest people in the world. 

The old Mauritze House is one of the sanctuaries that shelter 
the powerful and precious work of the great Rembrandt, and 
the varied work of the inimitable Jan Steen, who is the Moliére 
of genre painting, and, we think, a man of greater genius than any of 
the Dutch painters, save Rembrandt. But the great Dutch master 
attracts us first. We are before his “ Lesson of Anatomy,” one of the 
finest pictures that have come from human hands, and which is “ Eu- 
ropean, universal, immortal.” What a group of living and interested 
men! These doctors, seated or standing by the dead subject, do not 
impress us as so many painted images, but precisely as the presence 
of so many learned, absorbed, grave men. We look at them as one 
with them, admitted to listen to the “demonstration” of the great 
Dr. Tulp. In its way—and it is the best way—this picture is a trib- 
ute to science. The weight and courage of understanding, of knowl- 
edge, is indirectly communicated by this group of professors, whose 
science has made them superior to all the vulgar terrors and futile 
superstitions of men and women. They are masters, assembled to 
investigate, to explain, to discuss, and not to make idle supplications 
before the mystery of death in life. As a painting, it is at once the 
most unobtrusive and the most powerful in effect. It is fine and vig- 
orous, and without a touch of exaggeration. It is perfectly matter- 
of-fact, and yet charged with all the interest of the most inimitable 
art. It is even difficult to determine which is of the first value—the 
interest of the personages represented, or the art with which they are 
placed before us—and, although one of the principal objects of the 
composition is the ugly corpse of a rough-looking man, such is the 
extraordinary vitality of the expression and color of the living per- 
sons represented that, even in the presence of death, we think most 
of life, and of the zest and animation of these men of science. The 
work is raised above merely fine portraiture, however, by the dra- 
matic interest and art of the picture. Rembrandt was only twenty- 
five when he painted this picture, which is, primarily, a group of por- 
traits, but, in effect, a dramatic and mighty painting, rivalling the 
greatest historic compositions, and not surpassed by any work as a 
representation of life. It seems to have been painted with a premedi- 
tated determination to make a masterpiece ; and the artist was fortu- 





nate in his subjects, for these fine professors, if not alike g00d-looking, 
are intelligent and picturesque, and habited in a costume that is ip 
itself impressive. Dr. Tulp has his sombrero on his head, and ig 
vested in black, as are all, save the one who bends forward with 
an intense expression of attention. All wear the large white-ruffled 
collar of the seventeenth century, and all have the mustache brushed 
up. Dr. Tulp’s face is a little heavy in form, but full of good sense 
and authority. All the faces have the beauty of intellect ; stupidity, 
and inanity, and grimace, so often found in the harmonious lines of 
the successors of Raphael, have no place on Rembrandt’s canvas. 

There are several smaller pictures by Rembrandt at the Hague: 
the famous “ Portrait of an Officer,” with the plumed cap, painted with 
a full and fruity brush; then, his “Susanna at the Bath,” which is g 
masterpiece of color and effect, solid and luminous, and such as 
may have served as the suggestion of the best manner of Decamps. 
But the woman is ugly in form, and Rembrandt has not placed her in 
the most graceful attitude. Curious enough, it seems to have pleased 
him, for he has painted the same subject, the same figure, and the 
same position, no less than three times; and it is interesting to know 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds possessed one, which he admired for its 
color and effect, and wondered why Rembrandt took such pains to 
paint so ugly a figure. The face of the “Susanna” at the Hague, 
and the manner of painting, are like the face and method of painting 
of the portrait of Rembrandt’s sister in the Louvre. Besides the ’ 
“Susanna,” there are two heads, and a small figure-subject, very well 
known—“ The Presentation in the Temple.” It is golden and brown, 
and transparent ; the group of figures admirable, noble, and impres- 
sive; the painting of the faces infinitely fine; the painting of the 
background slight and equally satisfactory. The genius of Rembrandt 
is amazing just in proportion to the thought you give to the considera- 
tion of it. This little picture of “‘ The Presentation,” although on a 
panel, two feet three inches by one foot five inches, expresses all the 
space, and solemnity, and pomp, which the prolific and all-spreading 
Rubens would have required a colossal canvas to express. This little 
panel is interesting, furthermore, in connection with the “ Susanna” 
and the “ Portrait of an Officer,” as an example of directly opposed 
styles of painting—one carefully considered and patiently wrought 
out; the other bold and easy, handled with a delightful assurance and 
sense of mastery of color and form. “ The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple” is a celebrated little picture, and has often been engraved. The 
effect of light is quite fascinating, and it is peculiar to Rembrandt. 
All the light in the picture is concentrated upon the principal group 
of the composition ; the background is dark, but transparent, peopled 
with figures and forms which seem accidental and moving. The Gothie 
architecture of the interior of the temple is rendered by the simplest 
means; a portion of the surface of the panel, faintly rubbed over 
with color, serves to express what a less intelligent and sure painter 
would have taken a more laborious and less perfect means to depict. 
While the background is thus slight and suggestive in execution, it is 
not empty ; it is thinly painted, to give, by contrast, a greater sense 
of body to the delicate and finely-characterized heads. 

Close to Rembrandt’s “ Presentation in the Temple” is an “ Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men,” by Van der Eeckout, a pupil of the great 
Datchman. It is rich and transparent in effect; but it has not the 
body and force and brilliant accent of the master’s work. It shows 
the gesture, the arrangement, the splendor of the master; but it is 
not attaching and profound like Rembrandt's pictures. 

Next to Rembrandt’s in interest and genius are the paintings of 
Jan Steen. Save the abrupt perspective of his interiors, and, occa 
sionally, a certain awkwardness in his composition, his work impresses 
us as the most admirable in every respect of any of the Dutch painters, 
except Rembrandt; for he has infinitely more wit and invention than 
either Ostade or Teniers, and, when he is elegant, he is not so fade 
and dull as Metzu or Mieris. These last two are the fathers of the 
brainless and soulless art of Meissonier & Co. 

Jan Steen has a sense of the homeliest and heartiest in life, and, 
without that, a sense of the delicate. But he is the most unequal of 
painters, and his lapses are too frequent. We should say, his genius 
is greater than his talent; but many of his pictures show the most 
perfect executive skill, and his style is sometimes noble. The head 
of the old physician, in the little picture of “The Doctor visiting ® 
Sick Girl,” is as fine in color and expression as a head by Titian; it 
has the gravity and simplicity of an old head by the great Venetian. | 
The tone of the picture, the action and expression of the figures, the | 
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rendering of details, each is satisfying and just—is, in a word, the 

inting of a man who knows the value of still-life accessories, and 
confidently enlists our interest in them, but first and chiefly in the 
quick life of his subject. There are two pictures of the doctor and 
his patient ; the story of each is admirably told, and they are full of 
naivelé, They seem to have “happened just so,” and do not look 
“made up ” or like the cold work of mere imitators. The young girl 
is in bed, and she lies listlessly, without the least coquetry, such as 
an inferior man and painter would have been provoked to suggest, 
The grave doctor, with an expression of dry fun in his sly old face, 
clad in black, with a black hat, holding his buff gloves, is seated by 
the bed of his patient ; he turns to take a glass of wine, which is of- 
fered by the mother, who approaches him with a natural and dignified 
air. How real are these persons! Is it not a veritable glimpse into 
a Dutch interior of the seventeenth century ? 

There are six specimens of Jan Steen at the Hague—one called 
“Une Ménagerie ;” another, “ Tableau de la Vie humaine ; ” another, 
“Un Dentiste arrachant une Dent & un Villageois;” then the two 
pictures of the doctor’s visit, which we have described. These pic- 
tures are not alike in execution, but varied according to the subject. 
Jan Steen was so varied in his subjects and style that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds compared him—painter of the vulgar as he is generally—to 
Raphael, saying that his drawing was comparable to Raphael’s. A 
French critic of the first value compares his painting to Velasquez’s 
and Titian’s ; and we car fully appreciate the enthusiasm with which 
it is claimed that he surpasses each of the most famous Dutch painters 
in the style characteristic of them. ‘Jan Steen is a Dutch Dickens. 
Even Ostade, famous as he is, and truly admirable for the composi- 
tion, the expression, the story of his pictures of vulgar life, is not 
comparable to Jan Steen as a colorist or as a painter. The two fa- 
mous Ostades at the Hague look like chromos, they are so thin and_ 
papery in texture. The best Ostade we have seen is in the Gallery of 
Antwerp. 

At the Hague we have the celebrated bull of Paul Potter. It 
is an extraordinary production, one of those tame but tremendously 
real portraits which impress even the most indifferent to a work of 
art. A little time spent before the bull, and you feel perfectly sub- 
nissive and willing to accept it as an actual bull. The picture repre- 
sents a group of cattle—a young, reddish-brown bull with a dark- 
brown head, a yellow cow with a white face, a ewe, a lamb, and an 
oldman, All are standing under two scanty-looking trees ; all are 
the size of life, and are seen against a gray sky, on a vast pasturage 
dotted with cattle. Large as the picture is, each object is imitated, 
and the projection and texture of the white head of the cow are truly 
astonishing. The picture is full of little incidents of out-of-door life 
—flies, and toads, and bugs, and birds—each alike painted with, the 
most scrupulous and laborious touch, which stops barely short of actual 
reproduction of the skin or surfaces of Nature. It is amazing, whether 
you examine it very closely or from a distance. But it is more ex- 
traordinary than masterly. It was painted bya young man of twenty- 
two, who died young, and must be considered one of the surprising 
things of painting. 

There are several small pictures by Paul Potter at the Hague, clear 
and exact, like a photograph, but thin and papery in texture. 

If less interesting, certainly much better art is to be seen in a 
picture of the village of Delft, by one of the few Dutch painters who 
painted in the impasto style. It is by Van der Meer, and might have 
served Decamps as a model. It is superb as an example of force and 
color and breadth of effect in painting, and not surpassed by any thing 
in the best branch of the modern French school of painting. 

A master of the same kind, second only to Rembrandt as a por- 
trait-painter, is De Keyzer. His portrait of a magistrate is admirable 
—tone, color, touch, expression, all that could be wished by a lover 
of a full, firm style of painting. 

A little group, on a panel about fourteen by ten, representing four 
citizens in black, with white collars, and great, black, soft hats of the 
fashion of the day, are seated around a table. They are listening to 
one who enters to announce the arrival of Marie de Medicis. Every 
thing is black and gray, save the faces and collars, which are 
brilliant in effect. The little beads are marvellously expressive and 
diverse in character, the hands suggestively rendered, the whole 
drawn and painted with a firm and ample touch, such as would 
serve for the largest canvas. The painter has left but few works, 
and he is called an unknown genius, who makes one think of Titian 
tod Rembrandt. His manner is certainly large—what is called the 





noble or grand manner—and yet it is as close to Nature as Rem 
brandt’s. 

We might proceed to comment on equally famous pictures—the 
Terbargs, the Ostades, the Tenierses, the Metzus, the Mierises, and the 
Wouvermans and Breughels. They are all excellent in their way, some 
finer than the finest Meissoniers, looking, as Maxime du Camp says, 
as if painted with the eyelashes of a new-born child, they are so 
soft and minute. People who like such art must find the best of 
it in Holland ; and the best of it is childish, compared with the manly 
work of such masters as Rembrandt, and Jan Steen, and De Keyzer. 

But we have not yet done with these-Dutch painters. The great 
national collection is at Amsterdam, and at Amsterdam we shall find 


the best utterance of the Hollanders in art. 
Evcense Benson. 





OUR MARY. 


HE went in through the orchard-gate at dawn, 
With frock tucked up and left arm basketed ; 

A drove of pigs ran from the fencéd lawn, 
Lustily squealing—white, blue, black, and red ; 
Then came a huge ram séately from the shed, 
As though he’d enter in no race with swine, 
Or wishing to be free of crinoline; 
Expressing thus a silent Jewish scorn, 
Or love of freedom, better far than corn. 
Now, gathering up her robust arm, she held 
The oaken basket closer, as if she 
Her finger-tips to the white breasts would weld; 
While with the other hand she shook the tree. 
The large, ripe apples dented the wet earth, 
Not falling with a bounding glee and mirth, 
But with dull, heavy thuds, like great, round drops 
Of summer rain amid the thirsting creps; 
And onward to the other trees she hies 
With cautious step, for, until clear sunrise, 
The long weeds are low bent with laden dew, 
Which no neat maiden would walk careless through. 
She fills her basket with the golden fruit, 
Leaving the long-beard standing gravely mute, 
And walks back to the dairy: a brave girl 
Who keeps the farm-yard in a ceaseless whirl 
Of duty-doing. On the dairy-shelf, 
Where no one may put hand except herself, 
Those speckless cedar pails attract the eye; 
Within that portal no o’ercunning fly 
Ever took lodging for a single night, 
Nor could an ant escape her faultless sight 
For one sweet, cozy moment’s space to stand 
Amid the allurements of that promised land 
Of actual milk and honey. But away 
To other rounds of labor as the day 
Grows up with added radiance: hens to nest 
About the bryshwood on the upland crest— 
The greenly-hidden summit of the hill, 
Where also lambs lie by the languid rill, 
Deep couched in kindred gentleness awhile, 
Alike from sun-heat, and the fiercer guile, 
Of hunger-flame, protected. Thus her work 
Extends even to the woods and fields anear ; 
Hunting the truant calves through morning mist, 
When the first bluebird sings the new-born year; 
And, if one item she omit or shirk, 
Night hath no rest in its deep wings for her, 
In dreams of marriage-bells, or lover’s tryst. 


J. P. Matonn, 
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N these pictorial travels we hurried from 

Charleston to Lookout Mountain with- 

out pause ; let us now return for a single brief 

glance at one of the most charming of cities. 

Augusta is on a broad plain. The wooded and 

winding Savannah waters one of its sides; hand- 

some villa-crowned hills environ it on others. It 

is a city of broad avenues, richly shadowed with 

antique trees, and all about it are signs of culture 

and prosperity. The war laid no devastating 

hand on its handsome streets or its embowered 

villas; unlike so many of the Southern cities, it 

stands with the beauty and grace that the years have given 

it, unimpaired by misfortune and uninjured by firebrand or 
assault. 

The wide avenues of Augusta may claim the palm for beauty 
among city thoroughfares. The principal one—it is called, I 
think, Green Street—is lined with fine mansions; tall, spread- 
ing trees not only grace the sidewalks, but a double row, with 
grassy spaces between, run down the centre of the ample road- 
way. This sets beautiful park-grounds before every man’s 
door; and the children playing under the trees, and the roam- 
ing cattle that are allowed to gather in the grateful shade, 

give the scene a domestic peace that is very charming. 

Here stands the City Hall, a really fine building of venerable age, set in an 
ample green amid tall trees, and having. about it an air of dignity and repose. 
The building and grounds are kept with scrupulous care, and the scene has 
more of the rich, quiet charm that pertains to gn English university-town than 
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is usually found in our rude, new-made American cities. A tall 
granite column standing before the hall in the green of the road- 
way, commemorating the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
from Georgia, adds dignity and finish to the picture. 

The main business-street is also wide; it is lined with handsome 
shops, in which may be noted abundant signs of activity; and it is 
thronged with great crowds of rude, curious vehicles from the coun- 
try. The teams are sometimes of one ox, sometimes of an ox and a 
mule, sometimes of two oxen and a mule as a leader; but, whether 
one or many, whether disregarding the Levitical injunction, “ Thou 
shalt not yoke thine ox and thine ass together,” or not, both teams 
and vehicles present uniformly a sustained dilapidation, and an in- 
genuity in ugliness that is very striking. The oxen are small, shriv- 
elled, mean; you see none of the massive, broad-flanked, huge-limbed, 
wide-browed, polished, and ponderous oxen of the North. The ve- 
hicles, for the most part, are very long and narrow, sometimes with a 
low, white covering of cotton cloth, affording an aperture about big 
enough for a man to climb into. The wagons look as collapsed and 
shrivelled as the oxen. They are, im a majority of cases, driven by 
negroes, who are dilapidated and lazy; but, in- making old rope, and 
leather a hundred times worn out, serve for harness, these African 
teamsters display an ingenuity that amounts to genius. , 

Cotton appears to be the product brought in by these wagons. 
There are other vehicles mainly employed for bringing in fire-wood— 
“ lightered,” as the term is in the South—which are not bigger than 
small packing-cases, and hold sometimes as much wood as a stout- 
armed Irishwoman could carry in her apron! One shrivelled-up ox 
constitutes the team, and too often the driver belongs to that spirit- 
less class known as “ poor whites.” Mr. Fenn essayed to sketch one 
of these queer little teams, but, as soon as he brought out his 
sketch-book, the driver, apparently alarmed, and irritated by the laugh- 
ter of some of his companions, started briskly off with his miniature 
wagon. We could only secure his compliance with our wishes by 
buying out his whole stock intrade. His price was twenty-five cents! 
This transaction led to confidences ; and we learned that he had come 
in nine miles from the country with his armful of wood, and ex- 
pected to return that night! A man and an ox travelling eighteen 
miles to sell a dozen small sticks of wood for twenty-five cents ! 

We give a view of Augusta from Summerville, a suburban town 
of handsome villas, situated on high hills two or three miles from the 
city. A line of horse-cars runs from the town to the summit of the 
range. Here are situated many villas and cottages, embowered in 
trees, with broad verandas, handsome gardens, and many signs of 
wealth and culture. The scene is more Northern in its general features 
than Southern; the houses are like our own, and the gardens not es- 
sentially different, although the Spanish bayonet—that queer horticul- 
tural caprice, with its bristling head of pikes—shows a proximity 
to tropical vegetation. These heights form a part of the famous red 
sand-hills of Georgia, and a characteristic feature are the rich red 
tints of the roadways. 

The Savannah River is one of the charms of Augusta. The shores 
are tolerably high, and near the city are lined with residences. Along 
the banks bordering the city are many old mulberry-trees, whose 
knotted and warted boles, and gnarled, fantastic, picturesque roots, 
washed by many rains and freshets, Mr. Fenn’s pencil has felicitously 
reproduced. Active are wit don the banks of the river, 
where wood-boats appear in great numbers, and where small stern- 
wheeled steamers come up and bury themselves to their smoke-pipes 
in cotton-bales. Augusta is an important cotton-market, its situa- 
tion at the head of navigation on the Savannah giving it good facil- 
ities for shipping. Hence cotton centres here from all the surrounding 
country, and at the proper season great piles of bales can always be 
seen massed upon the banks of the stream, while boats are loading 
with all that picturesque animation which marks river-shipping. 

I regret that we did not visit the great new cotton-factory in Au- 
gusta ; but our time was too limited. Augusta has been quietly solv- 
ing the problem whether cotton fabrics can be manufactured profita- 
bly in cotton-growing sections, by establishing and successfully work- 
ing a large factory, which now employs nearly a thousand operatives. 
A canal, which brings the upper floods of the Savannah to the city 
at an elevation of forty feet, supplies ample water-power for factories, 
and is encouraging an extensive embarkation into manufactures. It 
is nine miles long. The United States have an arsenal at Augusta, on 
the Summerville hills. Here, during the war, the Confederates built 








extensive workshops, which now have a curious interest to the visitor, 
Our glance at Augusta has been necessarily very brief. No 
there are many places of interest that we omitted to see; but our im. 
pression of the general charm of the place could scarcely have been 
enhanced by closer examination into details. It might with justice 
be entitled Queen of the Savannah. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, Autor or “Rep as a Rose 1s Sue,” gn 





CHAPTER XVI.—WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ir is half-past eight, but still broad daylight. Paul and Lenore 
have not yet returned. I wish they would. “Good-night,” say | 
closing the old spinet at which I have been warbling in the little salon 
that overhangs the street. 

“ Are you going to bed ? ” asks Mr. Scrope, dissuasively ; “ do not” 
He is lying on three chairs, meditating, like Mr. Pickwick, with his 
eyes closed. 

“T have a headache,” I answer, rather crossly ; “ can no one keep 
awake in my society ?” is my reflection. 

“ Please sing ‘Good-night, good-night, Beloved,’ before you go,” 
says he, lifting his blue eyes with lazy entreaty to my face, “do,” 

I laugh. 

“You are like the man in ‘Sam Slick,’ who said to the girl, * Thing 
me that little thong,’ when she had already sung it twice. I sang 
‘ Good-night, good-night, Beloved,’ ten minutes ago.” 

He first looks confused, and then laughs with boyish heart. 
ness, 

“Did you? You see it was a better lullaby than you had anyides 
of.” 

“ Good-night,” say I, tendering my hand for the second time. 

“Do not go,” he says again, drawing himself languidly up; “itis 
only half-past eight.” 

“Ts it not as well to sleep comfortably and peacefully in bed 
as uncomfortably and spasmodically on three hard-bottomed chairs?” 

“T think not ” (rising and yawning). “In order to get to bed we 
have the trouble of going up-stairs. Now, if one had some one to 
carry one up it would be different.” 

“T wish they would come back,” say I, uneasily stepping out into 
the little balcony. “ It is a great shame of Mr. Le Mesurier keeping 
Lenore out so late.” 

“ How do you know that it is not she that is keeping Aim out?” 

I drew myself up with dignity. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T meant no offence,” he answers, good-humoredly ; “ only, from 
the very little I know of your sister, I should say that she was not the 
sort of person to let any one make her come in or go out against her 
own will.” 

“You do not like Lenore,” say I, leaning my arms on the rails and 
gazing down the street. 

“ To tell you the truth,” he answers, confidentially, “ she frightens 
me out of my wits! You do not in the least; but, when I see her 
come into the room, my first impulse is to take to my heels and hide 
in dens and caves.” 

“Ts it?” say I, surprised. “Why?” 

“Her eyes go through one like gimleis,” he says, his handsome 
young cheeks flushing ; “and she has a way of looking over, and u 
der, and through, and on each side of one, without affecting to pe 
ceive one.” 

“ Has she,” I say, wonderingly; ‘I never observed it,” 

“ Perhaps it is only J who am invisible to the naked eye,” rejoins 
he, with an indolent smile. “She perceives Paul, no doubt; we 
all see that, of course.” 

“There is no accounting for taste, I answer, tritely ; “ Bottom 
and Titania are of very frequent occurrence nowadays.” 

“T did not mean that exactly,” says Mr. Scrope, too loyal to bis 
friend to relish the ingenious comparison that I have instituted be 
tween him and the ass-headed weaver of Athens. “I am not in t 
least surprised at Miss Lenore’s preferring Paul to me, for he is the 
very best fellow in the world, and consequently I can only be the # 
ond best.” Z 
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4Pery best!” cry I, carping at such unlimited praise bestowed 
apn a person whose merits I have as yet been unable to discover. 
“flow very best? Most religious, do you mean? ” 

He looks down. 

“No, not that, I suppose.” 

“Steadiest ?” 

He smiles significantly. 

“Hardly. Poor old Paul! they used to call him Lincoln and 
Beanett in his old regiment, because he was as mad as two hatters.” 

“ Most amiable ? ” 

“Well, no, I think pot. Paul is a queer-tempered fellow ; he can 
je very nasty when he likes.” 

“Jn what, then,” inquire I, astonished, “‘ may I ask, does his su- 

inent merit consist ? ” 

“It knocks one up so much this hot weather explaining things,” 
gswers he, stretching. ‘“ All the same, he és the very best fellow in 
the world.” 

“That is the Italian mode of argument,” say I, smiling; “ which 
ensists in repeating the disputed assertion over, a certain number of 
times, in exactly the same words as at first.” 

With this parting thrust, I take my leave. 

Early as is the hour, many of the commercial travellers have al- 
mady retired to bed ; at least many boots stand outside many doors. 
dsl walk slowly up the stairs, the problem that engages my mind is: 
“Wherein can Mr. Le Mesurier’s charm lie? Ugly, irreligious, dissi- 
pied, ill-tempered!” I fall asleep without having solved it. I am 
sroke, or half-awoke, by a sensation of being violently called upon 
mi shaken by some one. I sit up and blink: “I have sung it 
irice already,” I say, irrelevantly, imagining that Mr. Scrope is still 
pressing me to sing “‘ Good-night, good-night, Beloved,” and is shaking 
we to enforce compliance. 

“Sing what? Who wants you to sing? Wake up, you foolish 
di person!” cries my sister’s laughing voice. I obey. Broad awake, 
Ibok round, The moonlight is lying in silver bars on the floor, hav- 
ig shone through the Venetian blind. A candle glares uncomfort- 
ibly into my eyes, and on my bed Lenore is sitting, still dressed in 
ber hat and jacket, her clothes wet with the night-dews, and the 
seady shining of a great new happiness in her eyes. “ Jemima,” she 
ays, with an excited smile, snatching my hand, “are you awake ? 
Wide? Can you understand things ?” 

“It is not your fault if I cannot,” I answer, drowsily, rubbing my 
(yes. 

“Stop blinking!” she cries, impatiently, “and look at me. Do 
yo know that you are looking at the very happiest woman in all 
Trance?” 

“And you at the sleepiest,” reply I, lying down again. 

“Do not go to sleep,” she says, laying her sweet, fresh face, cool 
vith the kisses of the night-wind, beside mine on the pillow. “You 
not know what interesting things I have to tell you. Do you 
iow” (in a confidential, emphatic whisper), “I dare say you will 
urdly believe it at first—I can hardly believe it myself yet—but Paul 
lkes—me—very—much !” 

“Much ?” say I, crossly, half at my interrupted slumbers, half at 
the unwelcome though expected news; “there is nothing very won- 
deful in that ; for the last three weeks you have been doing your very 
best to make him like you, and your efforts in that line are not gen- 
tally unblessed with success.” 

Her countenance falls ; her tone of gay triumph changes. 

“Doing my very best!” she repeats, slowly. “ Ah, that was what 
Ivas afraid of ! So I have—so I have.” 

“Your friend Paul had no need to see farther through a stone- 
mall than other people, in order to perceive that it was a case of 
‘Oh, whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad!’” pursue I, with clumsy 

e. 
She covers her face with her hands; then, lifting it, looks with 
"stful anxiety at me. 

“Did I do any thing to make a person despise me, do you think ?” 

~~. in a low voice. “ Was I unladylike? Did I run after 


“Run after him! Pooh, nonsense!” reply I, carelessly ; then, 
ter a pause, meditatively: “‘ Paul, Paul! it is an ugly, abrupt little 
mime. Paul Pry! Paul Ferroll, who killed hig wife! Are there 
— Pauls? You really must have him rechristened, Le- 





“Paul and Virginia,” says Lenore, assisting my memory, having 
recovered her smiles ; “I do not think I am much like Virginia.” 

“And do you mean seriously to tell me,” continue I, becoming 
grave, “that it was with the deliberate intention of asking you to 
share his exceedingly indifferent fortunes, that he took you cut on 
this expedition to-day, in that little, dusty, tumbled-down pony-gig, 
in the roasting sun?” 

“T do not know whether it was deliberate intention or accident,” 
replies my sister, looking down, and plucking at the clothes, “I 
rather think it was accident; but whichever it was, he did ask me.” 

“And you said ‘ Yes,’ and ‘Thank you kindly,’ I suppose?” cry 
I, reddening with indignation. 

She nods assent: “If I did not say it, I felt it.” 

A little silence: “ You will at least have an excellent foil, on all 
occasions, ready to your hand,” I say, spitefully, in bitter vexation 
that Damocles’s sword has fallen—that the catastrophe which I have 
been vaguely dreading for the last three weeks has happened. 

“What do you mean?” (with an absent look). “Qh!” (with a 
smile), ““I see; you think him so ugly.” 

“Extremely!” reply I, dryly. 

“So do I,” rejoins she, calmly ; “I like ugliness.” 

*Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy,’ ” 
say I, maliciously, quoting Titania’s apostrophe to Bottom. 

Lenore reddens. “ You are rude, Jemima, and not at all witty.” 

“He is poor, too,” say I, with rising exasperation—“ unjustifia- 
bly poor: I suppose he goes upon. the principle that what is not 
enough for one, is enough for two?” 

“T suppose he does,” she answers, quietly. “I like poverty.” 

~ “He is ill-tempered, too,” pursue I, eagerly. “Ah! you remem- 
ber what a fury he flew into at Guingamp, with that poor gargon who 
could not understand his bad French when he asked for the time- 
table?” 

“ T remember—lI like ill-temper.” 

“ And he is also a gourmand,” continue I, relentlessly. “Did you 
notice how thoroughly put out he looked, yesterday, at dinner, be- 
cause the gelatine was finished before it reached him?” 

“Did he? I dare say—I like greediness.”’ 

I shake my head, silenced and baffled by this hopeless agree- 
ment with all my objections. 

“ You-see,” cries Lenore, with a triumphant smile, “ that, try as 
you may, you cannot put me out of conceit with him.” 

“The point I am trying to arrive at,” say I, with a sigh, “is, 
what could have ever put you into conceit with him first? Do not 
look so angry, my dear child! I am not so wedded to my own opin- 
ion, but that I am quite ready to change it, if you show me good rea- 
son why I should. But—lI really do not mean it offensively—but 
what good qualities of mind or body has Mr. Le Mesurier? ” 

Lenore springs off the bed, and begins to walk rapidly up and 
down the room: her little high heels tap-tapping against the carpet- 
less boards. “How you talk!” she cries, angrily. “Do you think 
that when a person loves they pick out this quality and that, and say, 
‘This is lovable, and ‘That is lovable,’ and, therefore, I will be 
fond of the person who owns them all? One loves because one loves 
—because one cannot help it, and because one would not, if they 
could.” 

“Talk High Dutch or Coptic, you will be quite as intelligible to 
me,” I say, indignantly. 

She returns to the bed, and fixes her large, bright eyes on my 
face. “Is it possible, Jemima,” she asks, “that in all the many 
years you have been about the world” (I wince), “you have never 
had a lover that you cared about with all your heart and soul for 
no particularly good reason that you could give either yourself or 
anybody else?” 

“ Never,” reply I, with a rather grim laugh. “ Humiliating as the 
confession is, I should have thought, Lenore, that you might have 
known by this time that I never have had a lover, either that I cared 
about, or that I did not care about, and I do not think that there are 
many women of eight-and-twenty that can make that proud boast.” 

“ Poor Jemima!” cries my sister, in a tone of the sincerest com- 
passion, taking my hand; at this moment she feels ten years older in 
experience and emotion than I. 
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“Do not pity me!” say I, with asperity ; “/’appétit vient en man- 
geant: if I had one lover, I might wish for more; but, as things 
stand, the more I look around me, the more inclined I am to think 
that ‘ignorance is bliss.’” 

“ Good-night, Jemima!” says Lenore, stalking to the door, with 
as much dignity as a water-proof down to the heels and a brass candle- 
stick in her hand will permit; “I am sorry I woke you; next time 
that I come to you for sympathy—” 

“ Stay—stay!" cry I, vexed at the effect of my words, and yet 
puzzled how to mend them. Sitting up in bed, and stretching out my 
arms to her: “ Remember, I was only half awake; I did not quite 
take it in; I—I—dare say he is very nice when you come to know 
him.” (Lenore pauses with the open door in her hand.) “ He looks 
quite like a gentleman, and—and has the usual younger son’s portion. 
—Very good teeth,” continue I, laughing awkwardly, and flounder- 
ing about in search of a possible excellence in mind or body, on which 
to be able conscientiously to compliment my sister’s lover. “I 
am sure—at least I think—that he will improve on acquaintance.” 

“Tt is not of the least consequence what you think!” says Le- 
nore, in a fury, banging the door. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XVIL—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 
“The Lord of Naun and his lady fair 
In early youth united were, 
In early youth divided were.” 

“Do not you think that we are rather like the Lord and Lady of 
Naun, engaged yesterday, to be separated the day after to-morrow ?” 

It is Lenore who says all this: she is strolling along beside her 
lover down one of the lovely old streets of Morlaix, that the malignant 
mania for smart new quays, broad, bright new thoroughfares, has not 
yet swept away. They have been prying into the dim interiors ; 
climbing unforbidden the dusty, beautiful wrecks of carven stairs, up 
and down which the stately nobles used to pace, in the gone cen- 
turies; and where now only dirty gamins roll and tumble, and the 
clump of sabots comes. Life seems easier here than in England. In 
the ancient, timber-fronted houses people are leaning on the heavy 
window-sills miles up in air; below, in the street, they seem to have 
naught to do but to jaser with their neighbors, sitting in old carved 
door-ways; while bright blankets and rugs hung out in the front 
make a brilliant bit of color. At almost every house, birds, hung in 
wicker-cages—parrots, canaries. A little child is trotting about in 
the gutter with a bunch of cherries in its little hand. The sun is 
beating, blinding hot, on the fine, bare, new streets, but here the tall 
friendly houses lean over, story above story, so close to gossip to- 
gether that they intercept his rays. 

Lenore has furled her umbrella. 

“T do not think that my worst enemy could accuse me of being 
in early youth,” Paul says, with a smile. 

“ About how old are you?” asks Lenore, peering up inquisitively 
at him. “ You are one of those baffling sort of people who might be 
any age, from twenty-five to forty-five inclusive.” 

“T am half-way between the two; I am thirty-five.” 

“You look more, I think,” says Lenore, with charming candor ; 
“T suppose it is that horrid beard.” 

Le Mesurier does not answer, but he does not look particularly 
pleased. 

“You know I have never yet seen your real face,” continues she, 
slipping her hand through his arm. “I have the vaguest idea of what 
sort of features I am undertaking; I shall be like the lady who was 
so short-sighted that she said she never knew her husband by sight 
until they married: this appendage must come off before we meet 
again.” 

She speaks playfully, but in the imperative mood which has been 
habitual to her through life. 

Paul thinks the imperative mood very good in a man, but utterly 
inadmissible in a woman. 

“Must it?” he answers, very shortly; then, with a rather awk- 
ward attempt to recover his good-humor: “ Do not you know what 
the early Christians said ?—that shaving was a lie against one’s own 
face, and an impious attempt to improve the works of the Creator?” 

Lenore thrusts out her fresh lips in a mutinous pout. 

“T can quote, too; did you ever hear this distich?” she says, 
saucily : 





















































“ ‘John P. Robinson, he Ingubrio 
Said they did not know every thing down in Jndee,’ * cheerful 
Paul looks grave. He has not read the “ Biglow Papers,” and jy “Fou 
particularly dislikes flippancy in a woman. Men may be allowed » thousand 
be a little wicked; but all women should be religious. They hay sand pou 
emerged from the old street; have left behind them the tall slaty educated 
fronted houses, nodding to each other over the way ; have left alg country E 
the gables, the dormer-windows, the strange saint-faces, deftly omy 
in wood, They are sauntering slowly back to their hotel through the You 
moré modern part of the town. Morlaix lies so prettily— sys Lenc 
river, churches, peaked houses, all-hobnobbing in the hollow betwee that wel 
green hills. = 
“ What will you be doing this time three days hence?” asks Ig You 
nore presently, with a half-pensive smile, abandoning the obnoxion that you } 
subject of beards. ma I su 
“Undergoing, probably, a catechism at the hands of my people,as band-by | 
to your merits and demerits,” answers Paul, laughing. Some 
“ What will they ask you first about me?” inquires she, witha. M8 * 
ious curiosity. be was ol 
“ How can I tell?” eas com 
“ What points are they likely to lay most stress upon ?” pretty pin 
“They will, probably,” begins Paul, with some reluctance, “wish bed pate 
to know first whether you are of a good family. By-the-by, do noth wae. 
angry with me for not knowing; but, you see, I should like to be Good 
ready with my answer. Are you?” soneatly , 
“Of course,” replies the girl, dryly, tossing her head away witha That 
jerk. “Came over with the Conqueror.” ae ee 
“Really?” cries Paul, with an eagerness which shows that, what eo tie- 
ever other weaknesses he may be superior to, he is not above that of ts beth 
a sincere penchant toward pedigree. m ber for 
“How do I know?” cries Lenore, impatiently. “Who cares? ms before 
What does it matter? Grandfathers do not make a man, or a womm ™ ~ by 
either.” _~ 
“ They are rather apt, however, to make a gentleman,” answes he — 
Paul, somewhat stiffly. = 
“T always tell everybody,” continues she, with an arch-smile, “that ed . 
we are lineally descended from the poet. I shall not mind being great , “hj 
great-great-granddaughter to ‘ Fair Daffodils.’ ” 1 » 
“ And are you?” asks her lover, resigning himself to come dom «tg 
six centuries in his expectations. ould giv 
“T have not the slightest reason for supposing so,” answers she, bh oh . 
with a careless laugh. = ie 
Paul heaves an involuntary sigh. male of th 
“What will the next article be, as shopkeepers say?” asks le “If th : 
nore presently, giving her head an uneasy toss, and with a-sort of “You © 
swagger in her voice, which is quite as much the result of nervousness “mae 
as of pride. ‘“ Whether I have any money, I suppose ?” andy oa 
“ Possibly,” answers he, uncomfortably. “My § , 
“ And you will reply, ‘Not a sou!’” (Raising her two hands,and, the hi Ang | 
letting them fall again with a gesture expressive of utter destitution) ce Pe 
“ Exactly.” large sles | 
She laughs maliciously. dreadful old 
“ How I should like to see their faces! Grandfather doubtful, and “lf . 
pennilessness certain! You would, however, not be quite correct; I indgi a 
have several sous—an immense number, in fact. How many sous at a - 
there in four thousand pounds in the three per cents ?” “An dd 
“As many as in four thousand pounds ow/ of the three per cents,” ing thoro : 
he answers, laughing. father-in : 6 
“ A base evasion of a difficult arithmetical problem! Well, “Th _ 
or no sous, I really have four thousand pounds.” Sound “ 
“T am delighted to hear it.” expressio. 
“Could not you put it into francs when you mention it to yu" sar 
family? It sounds so immense, then.” 4 tg de 
““T am afraid they would detect the imposture.” Patsion: “ny 
“Jemima has more—a good deal more,” says Lenore, commun bis back is ; 
catively ; “still, we only make up five hundred pounds a year betwee “Ts that 
us—a fact, however, which we carefully conceal from our acquaintade ty thing »” 
having learned by experience the entire truth of Solomon’s epign® “Un doub 
that ‘the poor, even his neighbor hateth him !’” gravit 
They reach the hotel, the empty salon. that | fg 
“It is a contemptible dot/” cries Lenore, indignantly, flinging instant} 
down her hat on the-floor, and herself on the sofa. “One ought @ Wise B 





be superhumanly handsome to induce people to overlook it.” 
“ Tt is better than nothing,” replies Paul, with a phil 
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jugubrious attempt to look at his beloved’s minute portion from a 
cheerful point of view. 

“Four thousand pounds!” repeats Lenore, scornfully. ‘“‘ Not four 
thousand pounds a year/ That would be all very well ; but four thou- 
sand pounds for the whole maintenance and support of a reasonable 
educated being, with a fine feeling for lace, and a just abhorrence of 
country boots and thread gloves!” 

“And gingham umbrellas!” supplements Le Mesurier, laughing. 

“You must know that we are not all church-mice. However,” 
says Lenore, presently, “for the credit of the family I must tell you 
that we have some rich people among us—my sister Sylvia, for in- 
stance.” 

“Your sister Sylvia!” cries Paul, rather aghast. ‘I had no idea 
that you had a sister Sylvia, or a sister any thing else, except Jemi- 
pa. I suppose Thezia, and Therese, and a few more, will transpire 
by-and-by.” 

“Some years ago, she married,” continues the girl, biographically. 
“She is a pretty little cat, with eyes as big as teacups; and he—well, 
be was old enough to be everybody’s grandfather” (stretching out both 
ums comprehensively). ‘ He was as bald as my hand” (opening one 
pretty pink palm), “as fat as Falstaff, as ignorant as a carp, and he 
had made his money by that yellow grease that they put on railway- 
wheels.” 

“Good Heavens! how awful! Is he alive still?” asks Paul, 
nervously. 

“That is what I am coming to,” continues she, gravely. “In 
poetic justice he ought to have had creeping paralysis, softening of 
the brain—any thing that would have kept her tied to the leg of 
bis bath-chair for the next twenty or thirty years, as a judgment 
oo her for marrying him—instead of which, what happens?” (Stand- 
ing before him, and gesticulating.) ‘‘ Within four years he is car- 
tied off by an attack of apoplexy! Bah! What luck some people 
bare!” 

“So that is your idea of luck?” rejoins Paul, leaning his chin on 
the back of the chair on which he is sitting astride, and staring 
cariously up at her—“ to marry a commercial porpoise, and survive 
it!” 

“It is to be hoped,” resumes Lenore, after a thoughtful pause, 
narching up and down the little room, “that your people will ask 
whether I am good-looking. That is the one question to which you 
could give a really satisfactory answer.” She speaks, not with the 
blushing naiveté of a jeune ingénue, but with the matter-of-fact calm- 
ness of a woman whose early contact with the world has taught the 
value of the one great gift she has been given. 

“If they do not ask, I must volunteer the information.” 

“You might also,” pursues Lenore, beginning coolly to check off 
het accomplishments on her fingers, “hint to them that I dance ex- 
wemely well, that—” 

“My father does not approve of dancing,” interrupts Paul, tilting 
the hind-legs of his chair till he nearly topples over. 

Her hands drop to her sides, and her great eyes open wide like 
lange blue flowers in the sun. ‘‘ Not approve of dancing! What a 
treadful old man! What can he be made of?” 

“If you asked my eldest brother, he would answer, ‘ Cast-iron,’ 
judging from his duration,” replies he, with a lazy chuckle of amuse- 
Dent, 

“And does he not allow your sister to dance?” asks Lenore, look- 
ing thoroughly dashed by the insight just afforded her into her future 
father-in-law’s character. 

“They may walk through a quadrille, or romp through the 
‘lancers,’ if they choose,” replies Le Mesurier, still laughing at the 
{pression of his betrothed’s face. “I would not be they if they were 
be caught indulging in any wilder mode of progression.” 

“Poor dears!” ejaculates Lenore, with a sigh of heart-felt com- 
masion; “no doubt, however, they dance like dervishes as soon as 
his back is turned.” 

“Is that the course you mean to pursue when I forbid you to do 
ay thing?” asks Paul, in jest, but also most heartily in earnest. 

“Undoubtedly,” replies she, coolly, looking back at him with de- 

gravity. “From the time I could walk alone I can safely say 

that I have never yet been forbidden to do any thing that I did not 
Uslantly strain every nerve to do it.” 

If Miss Herrick expects her lover to show either pleasure or amuse- 





ment at this proof of her spirit, she is disappointed. He only sexs 
“Oh!” and coughs rather dryly. 

“ Parents and guardians, tutors and governors, forbid,” continues 
Lenore, incisively ; “one does not hear such an ugly, hectoring word 
mentioned between man and wife.” 

“T have an idea, however,” retorts Paul, quietly, “that one can 
find such ugly, hectoring words as ‘honor’ and ‘obey’ in the Prayer- 
book. I will show you the place, if you like.” 

“One cannot always take the Prayer-book au pied de la lettre,” 
says Lenore, lightly. “After all, I dare say I shall be quite as likely 
to ‘honor and obey’ you as you to ‘ worship’ me!” 

“Ido not know that” (rising), “when you have that blue gown 
on, and a blue ribbon in your hair, and look meek, I am not far off it 
now.” As he speaks he takes her two hands in his, and the look that 
for the moment makes the wise man half-brother to the idiot—that no 
doubt made even Solomon himself seem but a foolish fellow among his 
seven hundred charmers—invades his usually shrewd eyes. 

“T had that identical blue gown on, the day that you so good-na- 
turedly acted as Frederick’s proxy,” replies Lenore, demurely. 

“Lenore!” says Paul, neither heeding nor hearing her allusion, 
loosing her hands, and clasping his own round her waist, “I have told 
you what I shall be doing when I am gone; tell me now what you 
will! I do not want you to promise to look at the moon, or say your 
prayers, or drink your cup of tea at the very same moment I do, or 
any such folly, but (with an impatient sigh) I—I suppose in these sort 
of cases we are all pretty much alike, and—do not laugh at me, I hate 
being laughed at—I should like to be able to say to myself at such- 
and-such an hour, Lenore is doing such-and-such a harmless thing; if 
not, I shall be sure to imagine that you are up to some mischief.” 

“Thank you.” . 

“Come, Lenore, what will you be doing the first day?” 

“The first day,” says the girl, feeling a vile inclination to be senti- 
mental and tearful, and resolving not to be conquered by it; “the 
first day I shall be in bed all day with the window-curtains drawn; I 
shall refuse all food, however hungry I may be; hitherto I have not 
found that love takes away the appetite, and I shall cry noisily, ob- 
trusively, and without intermission.” 

“ And the second day?” 

“ Half of the second day I shall spend in gazing at your photo- 
graph, that one of Disderi’s, in which you are sitting with your back 
to Mont Blane, looking like a murderer ; and the other half in wrang- 
ling with Jemima about your attractions; we have already had one or 
two passages-of-arms as to the shape of your nose, and the color of 
your eyes.” 

“ And the third day?” 

“The third day/” flinging down her head on his shoulder; “the 
third ugly, empty, immense day! How shall I get through it? 
Well” (recovering herself, and feeling rather ashamed of her ebul- 
lition), “‘the third day I may, perhaps, pluck up my spirits enough 
to enable me to try and while that handsome, sulky, sleepy Scrope 
boy into the mazes of a gentle flirtation.” 

Paul unclasps his hands from about Ler suddenly, and walks tow- 
ard the balcony. 

“What is the matter now?” cries the girl, half bewildered, half 
offended ; then, breaking into a laugh, as she catches a glimpse of his 
face; “Good Heavens, Paul! how ill-tempered you can look when you 
try ; I thought I was a pretty good hand atit, but I’m nothing to you.” 

“T detest that sort of jokes,” replies Paul, tersely, turning upon 
her a thoroughly. cross, jealous face; “they are not ladylike!” 

“But I am not ladylike, either,” retorts Lenore, flinging up her 
head and growing scarlet; “did I ever say I was? we did not come 
over with the Conqueror; we have no more to say to the poet than 
you have; it is my belief that we are roturier to the backbone!” 

She was standing beside him, very upright, with her hands behind 
her; her voice is not shrill, it is not its way to be so; but it is un- 
doubtedly raised two or three tones above its usual low key; little 
sparks of fire are darting from her eyes, and her cheeks are redder 
than the red rose in her belt. 

Delightfully handsome as a picture, certainly ; but as a future wife ? 
“Ts it possible that she can have told me the truth when she said that 
hitherto I had seen only the best of her?” thinks Paul, with a cold 
qualm. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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HOTOGRAPHS of the human face serve 

a few ends of uncritical affection and 
many purposes of vanity. They contribute a 
certain pleasure to many people who are easily 
pleased, and they are supposed to be valuable, 
as a means of facilitating an acquaintance 
with the physiognomies of distant people. 
For these reasons the multiplication of por- 
traits in little has in recent years increased at 
a great ratio without anybody apparently per- 
ceiving the absolute injury they are doing to 
the generation. Photographs in a very large 
majority of cases are utterly devoid of what 
we may call artistic quality. They are hard, 
rigid, blank, and expressionless. They give 
to the face a metallic or cast-iron character 
that to the instructed sense is very repulsive. 
Usually without middle tints, their harsh 
darks are sharply limned against their dead 
whites, so that the picture loses every quality 
of gradation in shade, all softness and ease 
of outline, and all the better characteristics 
of human expression. It is a dead face, and 
not a living one, that the photograph gives us. 
Instead of a face instinct and mobile with ex- 
pression, rich in color and tone, we have only 
the hurd outlines of features which ,our re- 
membrance is called upon to supply with the 
life and spirit of the original. If we are ac- 
quainted with the original, our recollections 
supply what the picture omits; but no one 
who first sees the photograph of a face has 
more than the most distant impression of 
what that face really is. It is common enough 
to identify a photograph of a fave we are 
familiar with, but very rarely, indeed, can we 
identify a face which we have previously only 
known by its miniature in little. There are, 
however, a few good photographs ; that is, 
one sees sometimes in the show-cases of the 
photographers excellent pictures considered 
as works of art. But very rarely, indeed, do 
we find in private hands any thing superior 
to the usual harsh, stiff performances. These 
choice show-pictures are invariably delicately 
pencilled, the skill of a draughtsman supply- 
ing the gradations and shadings which the 
rude work of Nature omits. But as the ma- 
jority of photographs have not the advantage 
of this supplementary touching, those that we 
usually see in albums or upon parlor-walls 
give an almost frightful idea of human nature. 
One of the most painful tasks in the world 
is to be called upon to examine a friend’s al- 
bum. What a collection of rude and vulgar 
faces it is sure to present! The originals 
may be accomplished and worthy people, but 
the sun-portraits have extracted the animating 
expression, and given to the features a promi- 
nence and coarseness that are simply libellous. 
In all photographs the lips are usually so en- 
larged that faces are made to look sensual 
which are not sensual; and almost every face 
acquires in these miniatures an indescribable 
vulgarity. One special injury that this art 
has done us is in intensely cheapening and 
vulgarizing all our great men. Heads of 
celebrities were formerly engraved from por- 
traits painted by distinguished painters, and 
hence they had something of the spirit and 
life-like character of the original. Now they 















are almost invariably engraved from photo- 
graphs; and, when the engraving is on steel, 
we have the lines, magnified in the photo- 
graph into sensual expression, reproduced with 
all their harshness. We have the exaggerated 
lips ; the lank, colorless cheeks ; the sharp, rude 
#ngles, and the general hard, spiritless, metal- 
lic atmosphere of the sun-picture from which 
it is copied. When Mr. Marshall engraved in 
his superb manner the heads of Cooper, of 
Lincoln, and of Grant, he refused to engrave 
from photographs ; he required nothing less 
than well-executed portraits in oil from which 
to copy the features of those great men: But 
this is not usually the case, and hence the 
multitude of steel portraits of celebrities re- 
produce all the rude and vulgar characteris- 
tics given the features in the original sun- 
picture. If it chance in after-years that a 
better art comes in, and that portraits are 
taken so as to present the features of men 
and women with spirit and refinement, our 
posterity will marvel, indeed, at the rude as- 
pects of the people of this era as they come 
down to them in the photograph or the en- 


graving. 


There were those who thought that 
one result of the victory of the Germans, in 
the recent war, would be to hasten that gen- 
eral disarmament to which all lovers of peace 
look forward so anxiously. This idea prompt- 
ed many to hope for German success, It was 
said that the Germans were the assaulted na- 
tion, that the German armaments have always 
been kept up because of the threatening atti- 
tude and armaments of France, and that the 
defeat of the latter power, ridding the world 
of the perpetual Napoleonic menace, would 
be the signal for the nations to reduce their 
forces, and establish themselves on a “ peace 
basis.” This result has not, unhappily, fol- 
lowed. Germany, instead of disarming, has 
been rearming and reorganizing her forces 
ever since the peace. Never were her cannon- 
forges, her military workshops, so active as 
they now are. New systems of arms are al- 
ready being introduced among the German 
soldiers ; the Dreyse gun is to be superseded 
by a yet more destructive weapon, the Wer- 
der rifle; a new cannon, eclipsing the grunt- 
ing mitrailleuse—the Krupp, which is said to 
be capable of beating down a strong fortress 
at nine miles’ distance—is being constructed. 
The forges at Essen have been enlarged, and 
fitted with new and stupendous machinery. 
Moreover, the fortresses on the French and 
Austrian frontiers are being rapidly repaired, 
and new ones erected. The world is not, 
then, to be taught that it is secure by Ger- 
man example. It inevitably follows from this 
warlike activity of the victorious empire that 
all other nations must hold themselves in 
readiness for defence. The vital and material 
forces of the peoples must still be exhausted, 
year by year, in this distressing and burden- 
some suspense. Already, France, slowly and 
with difficulty recuperating, and once more 
acquiring settled government and the sway 
of law, is providing means to defend herself 
from further invasion, and to again take an 
important military part in the events of Eu- 
rope. Neither a constitution, nor a definite 
public policy, nor education, nor a compre- 














hensive financial system, has yet been voted: _ 
foremost comes this necessity, in the eyes of 
French statesmen, to reconstruct a large. part < 
standing army, to devise new methods of op. 












































































ganization and drill, to repair forts, and to adds 
raise military taxes. General Trochu recom. oo 
mends a regular army of half a million ; Gen. called 
eral Ladmirault shakes his hoary head, and = 
thinks France cannot be defended with legs well k 
than eight hundred thousand regulars, com handle 
pulsory service of all men of twenty-one for be nen 
seven years, and a reserve of a million; Gam. ocean 
betta and Thiers think the adoption of the aes 
Prussian system—a hard, grinding, tyrannical guilt 
system, after all is said, and one which must — 
grievously burden the nation saddled with it — 
—absolutely imperative on France. If we =" 
look beyond the two recent belligerents, we =, 
find, among the other European states, the = 
same hopeless devotion to increased arma — 
ments, the same martial activity, the same om 
resolution to stand armed and equipped for = 
any emergency which may arise. Russia's 39 it 
military preparations are unflagging and con. am to 
stant. Austria, Italy, and Turkey, are sink of socie 
ing, year by year, into a deeper slough of outta 
debt, and hastening toward bankruptey, ia to death 
order to maintain this incubus of a large net mitis 
standing army. England feels the stress of aa 
the fashion, and the war minister of our Brit ae 
ish cousins breathes confident predictions at an ot | 
public festivals that, when the expected crisis with the 
comes, her majesty’s forces will be found fe soclet 
equal to the occasion. All of which leads us Our safet 
to renew our self-gratulation that we are far like the s 
distant from European squabbles and rival to the ute 
ries, and need neither fear nor be jealous of uhelesale 
the neighbors across our borders. rail have 
Is there any such thing, in the striet there is 
law of Nature, as an accident ? Are not com must be d 
sequences in all cases so exactly the product vhorule u 
of adequate causes that a proper adjustment murder u: 
of means to end would give us complete con- and condi 
trol of results? Did a boiler, for instance, let it go f 
ever explode merely by way of caprice, oras so-called e 
a consequence of any unknown law, or with social sent 
out definite, measurable, and sufficient cause? danger mu 
Would it be possible, say, for a boiler thatis in some fe: 
entirely capable of bearing a pressure of ie J 
steam up to fifty pounds the square inch, toe coming a 
plode at a pressure of only thirty? Thatist a blight an 
say, can any sort of arithmetic or mathematics diplomat ? 
in boilers make thirty more than fifty ? Mane Vetternich 
festly no, everybody must say. Then, if the record of t 
resistance of a boiler is at fifty, and te of modern 
pressure remains only at thirty, it is obvious all things, 
it cannot explode. If there is any flaw in the the pompo 
boiler at a particular part by which the t seription ha 
sistance there is less than thirty, then the sacred in’ th 
strength must be estimated at this figure ; for This spirit 1 
the strength of a thing is the strength of the tain English 
weakest part. When the strength of the What is th. 
weakest part is ascertained, and the pressure dors and er 
kept below this measure, it is as certain # resident and 
mathematics, as certain that three are mor reformers a: 
than two, that no explosion can ensue. What result is, 
ever proceeds from adequate and known causes either great 
is entirely controllable, and no consequences to abolis 
ensuing from controllable elements have J true that th 
title to be considered accidents. If @#® HR greater gon, 
entered into the management of our steam diminished d 
and railways the proper knowledge, © isters at Lon 
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almost unknown. And the assumption on the 
part of officials that a catastrophe of any kind 
goever is an accident, is an impudence that 
adds insult to the injury. It is simply the 
business of these people to see that what are 
called accidents do not occur. They under- 
take to carry passengers by means that are 
well known to be dangerous if improperly 
handled, but which are equally well known to 
be entirely safe if cautiously managed. In 
ordinary crime, the intention to commit the 
offence is considered necessary to establish 
guilt; but, under certain conditions, when 
carelessness or indifference imperils lives, 
negative action becomes criminal. In these 
cases, What men do not do is as much an out- 
rage as in other cases what men actively do. 
We punish offences against society, moreover, 
principally as a protection for society ; self- 
defence is the real basis of our criminal law. 
As society purely in self-defence hangs or im- 
prisons men who endanger its safety by things 
done, it is entirely logical to deal out punish- 
ment to those men who endanger the safety 
of society by things left undone. In war the 
sentinel who sleeps at his post is condemned 
to death; his want of criminal intent does 
not mitigate his offence nor avert his punish- 
ment. The safety of the army is before all 
things; and for this reason neglect of duty in 
time of peril becomes a crime punishable 
with the severest penalty known to the law. 
In society the same principle should obtain. 
Our safety is before all things ; and those who, 
like the sentinel, endanger it, should be held 
to the utmost responsibility. Several recent 
wholesale slaughters on the water and on the 
rail have greatly aroused the community ; 
there is an intense feeling that something 
must be done to bring these corporate bodies, 
whorule us in our Legislatures and courts, and 
murder us on the highways, to some sharp 
and condign punishment. Let it be severe. 
let it go forth as an absolute principle that 
so-called accidents must not occur ; that these 
social sentinels who are on guard at posts of 
danger must be true to their duties, or answer 
in some fearful way for their shortcomings. 


—— Is monseigneur the ambassador be- 
coming a laced and frilled superfluity ? are 
a blight and mildew coming over the historic 
diplomat ? and is the art of Talleyrand and 
Yetternich about to pass into the mysterious 
record of the “‘ Lost Arts?” For the spirit 
of modern inquiry and reform is searching 
all things, and is especially irreverent with 
the pompous old padded figures which pre- 
scription has surrounded with awe, and made 
sacred in’ the eyes of the elder generations. 
This spirit has put it into the heads of cer- 
tain English and American radicals to ask, 
What is the use, in these days, of ambassa- 
dors and envoys extraordinary, of ministers 
resident and chargés @affaires? The French 
teformers ask the same question; and the 
result is, certain startling propositions to 
tither greatly reduce the diplomatic corps 
@ to abolish it altogether. It is perfectly 
tue that the telegraph, the railway, and a 
Greater general enlightenment, have much 
diminished diplomatic usefulness, Our min- 
ters at London and Paris, for instance, are 
Mt constrained to have resort to that tortu- 
8 cunning and superhuman slyness which 





are supposed traditionally to be the adorn- 
ment of the highest diplomatic genius ; 
neither are they burdened with a very seri- 
ous responsibility. For they may constant- 
ly communicate, in an important matter, with 
the president or secretary of state, and re- 
ceive definite instructions. They have got to 
be little more than the mouth-pieces of the 
home government, conveying its proposals 
and intentions in as nearly its own words as 
possible. A suave manner, a little tact of 
expression, good social qualities, are all our 
ministers need possess to make a creditable 
figure at St. James’s, Versailles, or the Win- 
ter Palace. It is difficult, indeed, to estimate 
what effect the Atlantic cable would have had 
in our relations with England, had it been 
successfully laid in 1859. The affair of the 
Trent would certainly have created much less 
ill-feeling, for it would have been adjusted in 
three days, instead of a month. Yet that 
was a time when we needed (as we had) a 
diplomat of great tact and ability, great watch- 
fulness and earnest patriotism, as well as one 
thoroughly versed in the law and customs of 
nations, at the English court. The question 
which our diplomat abolishers would ask 
would be, whether an ambassador ad hoc—lit- 
erally, an envoy extraordinary—would not be 
sufficient, to be appointed on special occa- 
sions, and to return whep the occasions had 
passed. Temporary agents might be appoint- 
ed to go and settle specific difficulties, or con- 
duct specific negotiations; the rest of the 
minister’s duties are such that the consuls 
could perform them as well as the dignitaries 
now supported abroad at so large an expense. 
The maintenance of plenipotentiaries at for- 
eign courts is declared to be an old aristo- 
cratic custom, cumbrous, almost useless, and 
expensive. This is the argument of the 
would-be improver of all things, the man 
who finds the Old World teeming with ancient 
and still unremedied wrongs. There are many 
minor missions which this country now sup- 
ports abroad—as those at Berne, the Hague, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Lisbon, 
and Athens—to which the pruning-knife 
might be applied without detriment to the 
public interest ; but we question whether the 
time has yet come to abolish the missions at 
the great European courts. 





Scientific Hotes. 


HE annual meeting of the American Society 


for the Advar t of Sci was held 
at Indianapolis, in August. We subjoin notes 
of some of the principal papers read on that 
occasion : 





The retiring president of the association, 
Professor Story Hunt, gave, in accordance with 
the custom of the association, the leading ad- 
dress. The title of his discourse was— 


“Tue Groenosy oF THE APPALACHIANS, 
AND THE Oriorn or CrysTaALLine Rooxs.’’—The 
history of the geognosy of the great Appala- 
chian chain of mountains was minutely traced. 
The speaker held that, by the researches of the 
brothers Rogers, Lesley, Hall, Emmons, Lo- 
gah, and others, into the formation of this 
great chain, a foundation had been laid by 
which the laws of mountain development in 
other regions might be revealed. He said that 





many of the geological problems of the Old 
World would have to be settled upon Anicri- 
can soil, and that consequently the working 
geologist of this continent had a great field *be- 
fore him, and one likely, if well prosecuted, to 
render him the greatest remuneration possi- 
ble—the respect and acknowledgment of man- 
kind, present and prospective. 

The result of his own studies, both practi- 
cal and theoretical, Professor Hunt summed 
up in his division of the chain into three series 
of rocks—the Adirondack or Laurentine series, 
the Green Mountain series, and the White 
Mountain series. His description of each of 
these series was very clear, and he traced them 
southward from New England, through New 
York—the Green Mountain and White Moun- 
tain varieties being found at “ your own doors 
in your great city ’’—Pennsylvania, and as far 
south as South Carolina. At a subsequent 
stage of his address, he showed that parts, at 
least, of the Huronian system, so called, of 
Lake Superior must be referred to these three 
primary divisions, and that each of them can 
be traced on the other side of the Atlantic—in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and in the north- 
western portion of Ireland. They also occur 
sin Cumberland, England; and it seems. pos- 
sible that these divisions may be traced in the 
schists of Australia. In his discussion, Pro- 
fessor Hunt did ample justice to the late Pro- 
fessor Emmons, who was the first to under- 
stand the true geological relations of the Green 
Mountain range. He held, however, that his 
Taconic system was merely the equivalent of 
the Upper Cambrian of Lyell and Sedgwick— 
these being the strata at the base of the New- 
York system of rocks. These three series, the 
lecturer contended, were very ancient. He 
adduced mineralogical and stratagraphical con- 
siderations to show that they must be con- 
sidered as a whole, not only pre-Silurian, but 
even pre-Cambrian. Still, he does not con- 
sider the evidence as warranting the conclu- 
sion that this period was azoic—that there was 
no life then on the planet. The second part 
of the address was devoted to the origin of 
crystalline rocks. 

MetroroLocy.—In the course of an address 
on this subject, Professor Henry still clung to 
the belief that rain is not a matter of uncer- 
tainty ; that rains and droughts would be com- 
puted and collected in different localities, as 
illustrated by the work of the Signal Service. 
The distinction of rainfall dates was remark- 
able, the rainfall being in California most re- 
markable in winter; in Florida, in summer. 
The specific heat of different soils should also 
be considered. He mentioned the difference in 
this respect between clay and sand, and esti- 
mated that a pound of water gives out six 
times the heat of a pound of brick. 

Distances OF THE PLanets.—Every thing 
in connection with the study of astronomy is 
regarded with interest. The law, sometimes 
known as Kirkwood’s Analogy, bearing there- 
on, is stated as follows: The square of the 
number of days in a planet’s year is as the 
cube of its attracting sphere. This is one of 
the few planetary laws discovered since those 
of Kepler. Professor Kirkwood has said that, 
in certain portions of the space between Mars 
and Jupiter, a clustering tendency is observed 
in the nearer distances of the asteroids; while 
in other parts of the zone, gaps or chasms are 
equally apparent; the table very clearly indi- 
cates three maxima and three minima. The 
latter are at the intervals in which the periods 
of the asteroids would be, respectively, one- 
third, two-fifths, and one-half of Jupiter’s 
period. The maxima are immediately interior 
to the minima. The observed irregularity is 
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probably due to the disturbing influence of 
Jupiter on the matter of the primitive ring. 
The facts are important, as indicating the 
manner in which the nuclei were established 
in the nebulous mass from which our system 
was derived, and accounting, moreover, for 
the harmony observed in the order of plane- 
tary distances. 

Srscrrum Anatysis.—A discovery of Pro- 
fessor Van der Weyde describes a discovery 
tending to establish certain equivalents to the 
Fratnhofer lines, in a spectrum of the heated 
rays alone, the preliminary discoveries begin- 
ning with those of Herschel in 1800. The solar 
spectrum consists of three kinds of rays: ca- 
loric, luminous, and chemical, the first and 
last being invisible; the dark lines discovered 
by Fratnhofer in the luminous portion, and on 
which the modern spectroscope is founded, 
have also been discovered in the invisible 
chemical portion, appear as lines without chem- 
ical action, and therefore it is probable that 
there will also be lines without heat in the ca- 
lorie portion. To find those lines by applica- 
tion of thermometer to spectroscope, it was 
necessary to construct a special spectroscope of 
Brazilian pebbles, as glass absorbs too much 
heat. By this and the thermometric pile of, 
Melloni, the doctor had discovered several lines 
in the dark, hot space beyond the red. The 
difficulties yet to be overcome are the double 
refraction of the quartz-prisms, in which he 
hoped to succeed by the polarization of light, 
and to fix the relative temperature of the differ- 
ent portions and the modifications in the spec- 
trun and lines by the employment of different 
media. There appeared to be a difficulty in the 
unlike characteristics of heat, light, and actinic 
power, which made it difficult to compare them. 
In the interference spectrum, the highest point 
of luminosity was always in the middle of the 
spectrum. Professor Tillman insisted that the 
three divisions, heat, light, and actinism, are 
merely differences of wave-lengths, and ob- 
jected to diagrams which represented them 
otherwise. 

Distances oF THE Fixep Stars.—Professor 
Safford proposes to ascertain the distances of 
some of these by a new method. He finds that 
the solar motion of our sun around a centre 
somewhere in the Pleiades has a velocity six 
times that of the earth. As a base for calculat- 
ing the distances of fixed stars, he considers 
the solar better than the orbital motion. To 
this end he has examined many groups of fixed 
stars, his general theory being that those stars, 
which under observation show the greatest 
motion, are probably the nearest to us; and 
he regards this as a better method than that of 
Herschel, which estimated the proximity of the 
stars by their apparent magnitude, a method 
not justified by known facts. 

Tae Soran Srors.—It appears that the 
number of solar spots has been diminishing 
since from 1740 to 1871. It is said to be hard 
to account for this on the theory of planetary 
influence. Great doubts are expressed by Pro- 
fessor Hilgard on the commonly - received 
theory of a correspondence between great solar 
disturbances and great magnetic storms. The 
well-known incident of a simultaneous solar 
spot and a magnetic storm in 1859, Professor 
Hilgard considered, might be accidental. He 
said he had no doubt that some observer would 
find violent magnetic curves coincident with 
the recent explosion at the arsenal at Washing- 
ton, but that it would be difficult to find mag- 
netic curves not coincident with something 
equally remarkable. 

Snvevtar Errscr or tae Sun’s Rars.—In 
New Haven, Conn., is a tower, forming part of 
the Sheffield School; it is square, sixteen and 
a half feet square at bottom, and fifteen feet at 








top; walls, sixteen to twenty-seven inches; 
height, ninety feet; connected with the main 
building. By diagrams and black-board illus- 
trations, it was shown that an isolated, sym- 
metrical, homogeneous tower, placed at the 
equator, owing to the heat of the sun’s rays, 
and consequent unequal expansion on one side, 
would have, as to the top of the tower, a mo- 
tion back and forth in a straight line; if situ- 
ated at the pole, the tower, leaning always 
away from the sun, would describe a circle in 
every twenty-four hours. In any place between 
the poles and the equator the motion would be 
elliptical. The results corresponded with these 
expectations, but the figure described was 
rather more egg-shaped than exactly elliptical. 
A distinction was made between cloudy and 
fair days, and it was found that the curved fig- 
ure described by the latter very largely ex- 
ceeded that of the former in size, while the 
smaller figure was much more distorted from a 
true ellipse. 

EaRTHQuakEs IN THE Onto VattEY.—In the 
forenoon of October 20, 1870, an earthquake 
was felt, from near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence to Cincinnati, about one thousand miles 
in length, by three hundred in breadth. At 
Quebec, chimneys were thrown down, and a 
church had to be rebuilt. The duration at Al- 
bany and Cleveland was one minute. The 
differences of time, as between Bangor, Boston, 
Albany, and Cleveland, did not exceed twenty- 
one minutes. In Cleveland and Montreal it 
was simultaneous. Observations on other 
earthquakes rarely indicate a motion that ex- 
ceeds a mile in two seconds for the progress of 
the earthquake-wave. The Lisbon earthquake 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles a minute. 
The velocity of the earthquake under consider- 
ation was from ten miles a second to nine hun- 
dred and sixty miles a minute. The sensation 
produced was that of dizziness, as proceeding 
from an explosion below. 

Tue Cerestiat Erner.—Professor Van der 
Weyde has expressed the opinion respecting 
the ether of the celestial spaces, that it is a 
very heavy gas, very much lighter than hydro- 
gen, and that the heavenly bodies collect in 
proportion to their weight great quantities— 
atmospheres—of this ether about them. Ether 
alone cannot produce light. He held that the 
velocity of sound could not be compared with 
the velocity of the transmission of luminous 
vibration through transparent media, because 
the two modes of motion were not at all the 
same. He would distinguish four incompara- 
ble varieties of these motions: the conduction 
of heat, the vibrations of sound, the speed of 
electricity, and that of light. 


Marie Suerts.—The fossil shells of the 


West are in great variety, proving that the 
gradual elevation of the continent and the up- 
heaval of the Laurentian chain, first making the 
high ridge which separates the waters of the 
St. Lawrence from the rivers running south- 
ward, next upheaved the Appalachian chain, 
and, lastly, upraised the Sierras of the Pacific, 
thus forming an immense inland gulf. Of this 
the great Western prairies and Salt Lake are 
possibly the remains. And if is justly sup- 
posed that, when the great lakes were closed 
from the sea, among the many forms then liv- 
ing, a few only have been able to survive the 
gradual freshening of the waters; and among 
these is alittle crustacean. A similar fact has 
been observed in Northern Europe. 

Tue Cause or Bowyer Exrrosions.—Speak- 
ing of incrustation, Dr. Joseph G. Rodgers, of 
Madison, Ind., says that mineral and vegetable 
matter, composed principally of the carbonates 
of lime, magnesia, and iron (held in solution 
by free carbonic acid), sulphates of lime and 
magnesia, chlorides of calcium, sodium, and 
















magnesium, and undissolved carbonates, dlay. 
sand, and vegetable matter, held in mee 
form the crust or inner coat which rendem 
steam-boilers liable to explosion. Riv 

hold less in suspension, and those of springs 
and wells more in suspension. These salty 
cause what is generally known as 

When these waters are boiled, the carbonis 
acid is driven off, and the carbonates of 
the alkaline earth, deprived of their 

are precipitated in a finely-crystalline 
which tenaciously adheres to whatever it 

fall upon. Sulphate of lime is only soluble in 
500 parts of water, and is precipitated by 
saturation. The more soluble sulphates and 
chlorides are also precipitated by supersatur 
tion after further evaporation. The suspended 
matter gradually subsides and forms addition] 
increment to the deposit. This, gradually ae 
cumulating, grows hard and tough like pore. 
lain, and may attain an unlimited thickness, 
The evil effects of scale are due to the fact that 
it is relatively a non-conductor of heat. Tt 
conducting power, compared with that of iron, 
is as 1 to 37.5. This known, it is readily ap- 
preciated that more fuel is required to hest 
water through scale and iron than through iron 
alone. It has been demonstrated that a seale 
1-16 of an inch thick requires the extra expen- 
diture of 15 per cent. more fuel. As the seale 
thickens, the ratio increases; thus, when itis 
4-inch thick, 60 per cent. more is required; at 
#-inch, 150 per cent., andsoon. To raise steam 
to a working pressure of 90 pounds, the water 
must be heated to 320° Fahr. This may be 
done through a 3-inch iron shell, by heating 
the external surface to about 325°. If a #-inch 
scale intervenes, the boiler must be heated to 
700°, almost .a low red heat. The higher the 
temperature at which iron is kept, the more 
rapidly it oxidizes, and, at any temperature 
above 600°, it soon becomes granular and brit- 
tle from carbonization or conversion into the 
state of cast-iron. Weakness of boiler thus 
produced predisposes to sudden explosions, 
and makes expensive repairs necessary. 
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A Recovered MS. 


A important discovery is announced 
by Professor Benfey, in the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung. Many of our readers are aware that 
there exists an Indian fable-book called “ Pan- 
chatantra” (“ The Five Books”’), which init 
self is an extract of a larger Sanscrit work dating 
from about the sixth century of our era, tresl- 
ing in from twelve to fourteen chapters polities 
questions in the guise of “animal fables” 
This larger work, however, owing to this very 
extract, or rather selection in an enlarged form, 
waich had become extremely popular in India, 
not only fell into oblivion on its mative sell, 
but disappeared bodily. Previous to its 
modelling, however, this original had found its 
way into Persia, and was there translated inte 
Pehlvi—and this version was also lost. Ne, 
however, before it had again been 
into Arabic, and out of this last rendering hav? 
flowed the innumerable medisval and modem, 
Eastern and Western, translations by wait! 
this so-called book of “ Kalila and Dimms 
has become familiar in European literstw® 
Besides this Pehlvi version, however, there 
had existed, according to a Nestorian writer of 
the thirteenth century, another in Syriae, alee 
done from the original Sanserit work, anda? 
dating from the sixth century. But no 
of it had ever been found, and, indeed, 
Nestorian’s account of it was considered by®? 
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jgss an authority than Silvestre de Sacy to be 
based on Some mistake, and utterly groundless. 
Yet who shall say what these latter days of 
qurs will not bring to light? This Syriac ver- 
sion, the oldest manuscript embracing the 
whole contents of the lost original Sanscrit 
work, has suddenly turned up, and the circum- 
stances of its recovery form not the least inter- 
esting part of the story. The very first inkling 
of its existence was brought by a Syrian arch- 
deacon from Ooroomiya, named Jochanan bar 
Babish, who, in May, 1866, spent some time in 
the library at Minster for the purpose of collat- 
ing MSS. He told Professor Bickell there that 
some time ago certain Chaldee priests, who 
hed stayed with the Thomas Christians in 
India, had brought back copies of the book in 
question, and had made a present of one to the 
(stholic Patriarch of Elkosh (near Mosul). 
The story seemed—more especially as emanat- 
ing from that not very trustworthy source— 
mther apocryphal, and no further steps were 
taken to ascertain its truth. Two years after- 
ward, however, Professor Benfey was informed 
by Bickell that the very patriarch to whom the 
copy was said to have beer presented was at- 
tending the Vatican Council at Rome. Both 
heand another Chaldee ecclesiastic, tempora- 
rily in Rome, were at once communicated with, 
and their answer, dated about this time last 
year, proved the archdeacon’s news to be falla- 
cious, but at the same time made the existence 
of alike MS. at Mardin most probable. Ben- 
fry, upon this, addressed himself without fur- 
ther delay to Dr. Socin, from Basle, then trav- 
dling in Asia. Socin, on his part, did not 
hesitate to act on the hint, though, as he said, 
with but little hopes. In a letter announcing 


the discovery, he writes to Benfey that there 
was, as he knew by experience, little credence 


tobe given to the boastings of the Oriental 
Christians regarding the literary treasures in 
their possession. In the course of his prolonged 
journey through the “ Christian Mountains,”’ 
the Tar el Abedin, he had visited many mon- 
asteries little known before, but he hardly ever 
saw any thing but Bibles. Moreover, all books 
were watched over with fanatical eyes, and 
there was nothing to be got by purchase: pos- 
tibly bribery might do something, but even 
that only under exceptional circumstances. 
He went, however, to Mardin. The only likely 
place he could think of there was the library 
ofthe Jakobite monastery, Der ez Zaferan, five 
mda half leagues from Mardin, in the moun- 
tains. After some difficulties he obtained access 
wit; but, having examined its whole stock of 
about four hundred very commonplace books, 
he returned disappointed to Mardin, where 
again he made the most diligent inquiries, 
Without any result. At last, one day, he “‘ took 
lis heart into both hands,” and went boldly 
into the Chaldee monastery itself, a step all the 
more hazardous, as he happened to live in the 
American mission-house, and the Christians of 
the different sects of that locality were not on 
the very best terms. More especially did the 
Catholics of the monastery hate these Protes- 
tant missionaries. Luckily, Dr. Socin’s servant 
was a Catholic, and, having given his master a 
most unexceptionable character, the latter was 
admitted into the library. Again nothing but 
Prayer-books and Bibles at first, until Socin 
uked, point-blank, whether they had any 
fible-books. Yes, there was one, was the in- 
Mant answer. A volume was brought, and, on 
being opened, at once proved to be the precious 
MS. There stood the title “Laillag v Dam- 
tag,” in red letters, as large as life, showing 

er, by the final “‘g,” that it was not a 
Manslation from the Arabic, as had been sus- 
Peted. Dr. Socin, of course, “ dissembled,” 
Md the worthy father had not the faintest ink- 





ling that that was the work for which he had 
been specially asked under its title ; which says 
but little for the father’s scholarship. A few 
days after, “‘a worthy man” was dispatched 
by our savant to “‘ borrow” the volume. Asked 
whether it was not rather the Fréngi ‘“‘the 
Prot”? (Protestant), who had sent him, he 
strenuously denied this, and obtained the 
prize. Once holding it in his possession, Dr. 
Socin grew bolder, and sent messages to the 
monastery to inquire for the price at which 
they would part with it. An indignant reply 
and strong suspicions were the result; but 
Socin had already handed the work over to 
copyists, and shortly afterward received— 
“post tot discrimina rerum’?—the copy in 
question safely at Aleppo. He then dispatched 
it to Professor Benfey, who, together with Dr. 
Hofmann and Professor Bickell, is now en- 
guged in editing it. The only question yet to 
be solved is whether this translation flowed 
directly from the Indian original, or from the 
Pehlvi rendering. Anyhow, it is the oldest 
version in existence of the irretrievably lost 
Indian original, and is, as such, if for no other 
reason, one of the most precious documents 
extant. 
Cooking by Gas. 


‘The adaptation of gas,” remarks Cham- 
bere’s Journal, ‘‘for the purposes of boiling, 
stewing, or frying, is simple enough, and is in 
common use both in public and private estab- 
lishments. The great difficulty heretofore has 
been to adapt gas so as to roast meat in a 
cleanly, economical, and satisfactory ‘manner. 
In fact, it cannot fairly be said that meat has 
yet been properly roasted at all by any ap- 
paratus hitherto in use, as none of them have 
fulfilled the essential condition of having round 
the meat a free current of air, whereby all of- 
fensive fumes are carried off, and a genuine 
roast is effected. The difficulty just alluded to 
has, we think, been completely overcome by 
the adoption of an entirely new principle to 
gas-cooking. A new gas ‘roaster,’ as it is 
called, is exhibited in the International Exhi- 
bition now open at Kensington, and which is 


marked in the catalogue as Southby’s patent. | 


Instead of the old plan of rows of gas-jets 
above which the meat was placed, and from 
which it too often acquired unpleasant odors 
from imperfect combustion, which created a 
prejudice against gas-cooking, this new ap- 
paratus exhibits only one gas-burner placed at 
one end of the frame-work, and standing quite 
clear of the food to be roasted. The burner is 
enclosed in an iron chimney, above which the 
flame is not allowed tocome. When the gas 
is lighted, alight iron cover (the cover of the 
specimen in the Exhibition is of porcelain) is 
placed over and encloses the chimney, the end 
of the cover farthest from the gas resting on 
the edge of the stand, and allowing free outlet 
to the heated air within. It will be seen that 
the principle upon which this roaster acts is 
that the heated air from the burner ascends at 
once to the top of the cover, proceeds to the 
cool end, descends to the cooler outside air by 
the raised edge, and thus a free current is ef- 
fected, which is said to be greater even than is 
obtained by roasting at an open fire. As an 
enormous quantity of fresh air impinges on 
the gas-jet, the combustion of the gas is ren- 
dered absolute, so that no smell or extraneous- 
ly-unpleasant taste can impregnate the meat. 
We can speak from experience that meat 
cooked by this apparatus is as perfect as can 
ever be attained by the best open-fire cooking 
in the most skilled hands. The juices are all 
retained in the meat, which secures its being 
tender, full of flavor, and consequently in the 
most digestible condition. The loss of weight 








by cooking is reduced to a minimum, for, 
whereas a joint of meat of eleven pounds’ 
weight loses never Jess than three pounds by 
cooking at an open fire, the loss by this gas- 
roaster on a joint of the weight above men- 
tioned is reduced to only one pound. Owing 
to the complete consumption of the gas, aided 
by the consumable parts of the common air 
which rushes in to feed it, the cost of cooking 
is so markedly lessened that such a joint as we 
have just described can be perfectly cooked at 
a cost not exceeding one penny. From what 
has just been stated, it will be seen that at the 
least a most important and valuable improve- 
ment has been effected. As money may be 
saved, comfort promoted, and health im- 
proved, by accepting the aid of science as a 
handmaiden in the every-day but absolutely 
needful operation of preparing food, we have 
thought it a matter of duty to draw attention 
to the subject.” 


A French Tichborne, 


Four hundred years ago there was a cause 
célebre in France which, like the Tichborne case 
in England, divided public opinion while the 
trial lasted, though cleared up at last. A 
Frenchwoman who had been deserted by her 
husband, Martin Guerre, received him again, 
as she supposed, after an absence of eight 
years, and it was not until she had lived with 
him three years and borne two children that 
she made up her mind he was one Arnaud who 
had taken possession of herself and property. 
We read that in the trial which followed, one 
hundred and fifty witnesses were examined; 
a large number, including the family of Martin, 
swore positively to the identity, recognizing 
him by his voice, manner, appearance, and 
perfect knowledge of the family history. The 
real Martin had acrooked finger-nail, two scars 
under his eyebrow, the left eye bloodshot, and 
certain warts, etc., all which peculiarities the 
accused possessed. Quite as much contrary 
evidence was, however, adduced, and, to in- 
crease the perplexity of the situation, another 
man suddenly appeared, declaring himself to 
be the real Martin. This one, however, had a 
wooden leg, and his answers were not so clear 
as those of No.1. He was, indeed, quite con- 
fused when confronted with the rival claimant, 
who browbeat him and charged him with being 
an impostor. And yet Wooden-leg was the 
genuine article, and succeeded in proving it. 
He had lost his leg in battle, and Arnaud, who 
had been his companion, had wormed out all 
the family secrets and turned them to his own 
account. 


Cruikshank’s “Commune.” 


Mr. George Cruikshank, who has lived to 
see his etchings become classical, and the prize 
of many print-collectors, has just brought out 
a caricature of the “‘ Commune,” which, what- 
ever opinion may be entertained of its political 
discrimination, shows no falling off in vivid 
and vigorous delineation. A fiend with hoofs 
and horns, in a blood-stained cap of liberty, 
with a flask of brandy on one side of his belt, 
and a flask of petroleum on the other, brandish- 
ing a dripping dagger and a flag surmounted by 
a death’s head, is depicted, dancing’ with in- 
fernal glee among the mangled bodies and 
smoking cinders of the burning city. This is 
the “leader of the Parisian blood-red repub- 
lic,’ and the flag bears this inscriptiun: “* Lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity; atheism, or a dis- 
belief in God; seizure of all property; and 
death to all who oppose the red republic!’ 
The cartoon is headed—“ An awful lesson to 
the world for all time to come,’’ and below is a 
suggestion for the suppression of “red repub- 
licans” in England. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 





English and American Mechanics. 


A few weeks ago the London Zimes pub- 
lished the following significant comment on 
the wane of British manufactures : 

* At this moment Birmingham is losing its 
old market. A few years ago it used to supply 
the United States largely with edged tools, 
farm implements, and various smaller wares. 
It does so no longer, nor is the cause to be 
sought merely in the American tariff. It is 
found that the manufacturers of America ac- 
tually supersede us, not only in their own, but 
in foreign markets and in our own colonies, 
and the Birmingbam Chamber has the sagacity 
to discover, and the courage to declare, that 
this is owing to the superiority of American 
goods, 

“High as are the wages of an English ar- 
tisan, those of an American artisan are higher 
still, and yet the manufacturers of the United 
States can import iron and steel from this 
country at a heavy duty, work up the metal by 
highly-paid labor, and beat us out of the mar- 
ket after all with the manufactured articles. 
How is that to be explained? 

“Tie Americans succeed in supplanting us 
by novelty of construction and excellence of 
make. They do not attempt to undersell usin 
the mere matter of price. Our goods may still 
be the cheapest, but they are no longer the 
best, and in the country where an axe, for in- 
stance, is an indispensable implement, the best 
article is the cheapest, whatever it may cost. 
Settlers and emigrants soon find this out, and 
they have found it out to the prejudice of Bir- 
mingham trade.” 


Anti-vaccination. 


Mr. Dean, a Unitarian minister in England, 
opposes vaccination for the following reasons : 

1. Vaccination implies that God has made 
our bodies imperfect, and that, in order to en- 
able them to be healthy through life, they need 
perfecting by diseasing with cow-pox. 

2. Vaccination is an attempt on the part of 
the state to establish a medical creed, and 
ought as much to be resisted as a state theo- 
logical creed. 

8. Vaccination is proved to be attended 
with so much danger that no father who de- 
sires the well-being of his child ought to risk 
it. 

4. Even if it could be proved that the vac- 
«inated enjoy greater immunity from small- 
pox, still government would no more have a 
right to enforce compulsory vaccination than it 
has to enforce total abstinence because total 
abstainers enjoy a greater immunity from 
cholera than drinkers. 

5. As a preventive of small-pox, vaccina- 
tion is a failure. I say this with a knowledge 
of the statistics, which are so often held up to 
prove the contrary. 

6. Vaccination either can save people from 
having small-pox or it cannot. If it can, the 
vaccinated can never suffer from the unvac- 
<inated, and, therefore, have no right to com- 
pel them to adopt their practice; and much 
more tyrannical is it if it cannot. 





Foreign Items. 


HE Queen of Belgium is reported to be a 
very illiterate woman. Previous to her 
marriage, in Hungary, she would ride on horse- 


‘back all day long, and her teachers could not | 


do any thing with her. Even now she spends 
every day six or seven hours among her trained 
horses. Some time ago, Ernest Renz, the fa- 
mous cireus-rider, had an interview with the 
queen, who afterward showed him her trained 





| 


horses. ‘“ Your ty,”’ he exclaimed, in a 
_~ b ? 


tone of genuine admiration, ‘‘ you could make 
a fortune by exhibiting these horses in a cir- 
cus !”? 





Count Menabrea, the Italian arbitrator 
in the Alabama-claims ‘conference at Gene- 
va, is known throughout Italy as “‘the friend 
of poor boys.” When prime-minister, he 
took the utmost pains to break up the infa- 
mous traffic in little Italian boys. One day he 
heard that a fellow, at Leghorn, had put forty 
boys on board of aship bound for America. 
Count Menabrea hastened to the ship, and, 
upon meeting the man, who did not deny that 
he intended to take the boys to America, in 
order to make organ-grinders, fiddlers, and 
boot-blacks of them, gave him a sound thrash- 
ing, and took him to the lock-up himself. 


It is said, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, that 
the late grand-duchess of that country had no 
royal blood in her veins, but was the daughter 
of a Jewish usurer, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and that her children are, therefore, not en- 
titled to sueceed their father, Grand-duke 
Frederick Francis, on the throne of Mecklen- 
burg. 


Garibaldi is in danger of losing his home- 
stead at Caprera. Some time ago he invested 
what little money he had in Italian bonds. 
The heavy decline in their value rendered him 
unable to pay a mortgage on his house, and 
his creditor threatens to have it sold at auc- 
tion. 


General von Manteuffel, the special favorite 
of the Emperor William I., has offered his res- 
ignation. The leading officers of the Prussian 
army refuse to serve any longer with him on 
account of his conduct during the recent war 
in France. 


When Franz Liszt, the virtuoso, played last 
at the Vatican, he suddenly noticed that Pope 
Pius 1X., while listening to him, had fallen 
asleep. This enraged the excitable Hungarian 
so much, that he left Rome with the determi- 
nation never to return. 


Mme. George Sand is at present at work 
upon a book, upon which, she says, she be- 
lieves her reputation as an author will rest 
hereafter. It is a literary history of France 
during the Revolution of 1789. 


The Augsburg Universal Gazette says that 
the Cincinnati fountain, modelled by Profess- 
or Kreling, of Nuremberg, and cast in bronze 
by Miller, of Munich, is one of the finest monu- 
ments of its kind in the world. 


The painters in Germany complain of very 
dull times. The market is glutted with paint- 
ings of battle-scenes, and prices have fallen to 
less than one-half of what they were a year 
ago. 


Bismarck believes that poison was admin- 
istered to him during his recent sojourn in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. He has never been 
well since that time, and has almost entirely 
lost his appetite. 


Marshal MacMahon is charged, by a Bona- 
partist pamphleteer, with being excessively 
addicted to strong drink. The writer says 
that MacMahon was defeated at Woerth be- 
cause he was intoxicated. 


Field-marshal Blucher, during the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the Prussian troops, in the 
year 1815, ordered the Vendéme Column to be 
pulled down. His pioneers, however, did not 
succeed in destroying it. 
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The Musical Gartenlaube, a very y 
German paper, offered, some time ®g0, three 
prizes for the best brief composition. No fewer 
than eleven hundred and sixty-one composers 
competed for the prize. 





President Thiers writes very slowly, and 
does not punctuate what he writes. His books 
were all dictated to his old amanuensis, a Ger. 
man, named Grosch. 


Count Andreassy, the Prime-Minister of 
Hungary, during his exile in London, gave le. 
sons on the guitar, and had frequently not 
money encugh to pay for a night’s lodging. 


Mosenthal, the author of “* Leah,” has writ 
ten a new play, entitled ‘ Madeline Morel,” 
which is said to be far superior to his former 
efforts. 


Two young French officers fought a duel, 
the other day, at Lyons, because one had said 
to the other, “‘ You are meaner than Bis 
marck,”’ 


Gravenhaag, in Holland, is comparatively 
the wealthiest place in the world. One-third 
of its inhabitants are rich, and live on the in- 
terest of their money. 


Victor Hugo will publish in his new book, 
“L’ Armée terrible,” spicy disclosures about 
Marshal Canrobert. Canrobert insulted Victor 
Hugo when he met him last year in Brussels. 


Hoff, the German “ malt-extract” manu 
facturer, has accumulated, in fourteen year, 
a fortune of seven million dollars by liberal ad- 
vertising. 

The house where Carnot resided at Magde- 
burg, during his exile, is now inhabited bya 
insane old lady, who believes that she is Queen 
Semiramis. 

Dr. Daniel Sanders, a German philologist, 
has published a dictionary of the German lan 
guage. He was at work upon it for thirty-four 
years. 









One of the houses on the Rue de Commines 
in Paris, destroyed during the Commune it 
surrection, belonged to Mdlle. Christina Nile 
son. 


The ex-King of Spain devotes most of his 
time to making little images of saints outef 
wood. He is said to be an excellent woot 
carver and turner. 







There is a rumor, at Copenhagen, that King 
Georgios of Greece, who is now in that city a 
a visit to his parents, does not intend to retum 
to the land of the Hellenes. 








Véfour, the prince of Parisian restaural 
keepers, has failed, and his establishment wil 
be sold by order of the courts. 








Pope Pius IX. is said to firmly believe thi 
he will not die a natural death. This fear has 
haunted him for the past twenty years. 









There are but four strictly temperate me 
among the crowned heads of Europe. 






The Hospodar of Roumania has spent his 
whole private fortune since he went to 
country. 

The Rothschilds will celebrate the one hia 


dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
their firm by one week’s festivities at Vienss 











tue 

The Grand-duke Alexis, of Russia, is. 
gaged to be married to a princess of Baas 
Darmstadt. i 
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VARIETIES.—MUSEUM. 





The Count de Paris corresponds regularly 
with several American newspapers. 


Prince Bismarck’s income is one hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars a year. 

Mme. Marie Seebach will play, next season, 
in Italy. 

Adelaide Ristori has sold her magnificent 
villa, near Florence, to a Russian nobleman. 


There are, in Berlin, over one thousand 
teachers of the French language. 


Jules Janin, the French author, is para- 
lyzed. He can no longer leave his room. 


Gambetta has four brothers. Twoof them, 
like himself, are blind in one eye. 


“The Battle of Dorking’? has been pub- 
lished by nine booksellers in Germany. 





Varieties. 


N the time of Gustavus Adolphus, a broad- 
sheet appeared in Germany, containing 
pictures of some Irishmen who served in his 
amy. From this we learn that the men wore 
long-skirted coats reaching to the knee, a 
broad bonnet, a loose-sleeved under-coat, a 
girdle, and full breeches; they carried bows, 
sows, swords, and guns, Underneath the 
picture are some lines in German, bemoanin 
the troubles which the sins of the country ha 
brought upon her. The Irish legionaries of the 
invader are described as “‘ hardy and strong, 
dark-colored like gypsies, short in stature 
r to fight, furniehed with muskets, and 
skilful in the use of bows and arrows, ready to 
cut their way with long knives. Their clothes 
and caps have a barbarous appearance, almost 
all black ; their shoes are chiefly made of, and 
tied on with, bark of trees. They make shift 
with little food; if they have no bread, and are 
hungry, they dig roots out of the earth, with 
which they are easily appeased.”” An intelli- 
gible picture this, of rough-and-ready adven- 
turers, always fighting, or prompt to fight! 


The English workman’s wife is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a woman of very imperfect 
or of no education, who knows next to nothin, 
of domestic economy, and whose principa 
idea of cooking is to take a joint to the neigh- 
boring baker, and have it baked in his oven 
without trouble to herself, and who knows not 
howto make soups, broths, stews, or savory 
dishes, or how to convert a pound of meat, by 
the aid of vegetables and condiments, into a 
dish satisfying alike to the palates and stom- 
whs of three or four, or even half a dozen 
people. The Scottish women of the same class 
are much better instructed, and can do as 
much with half a crown in the sustenance of 
their families, without stinting them, as an 
Englishwoman can with four or five shillings. 


A modern writer has well epitomized the 
leading features in the genius of Sir Walter 
_ He says: ‘‘ For the lovers of sport, he 
could intersperse the liveliest descriptions of 
ting, fishing, dogs, horses, and falcons. To 
lovers of military art, his novels were a perfect 
study—valuable for strategic details, as well as 
or the martial fire that burns within them. In 
courts he wus as much at home as in camps 
and has been called, par excellence, the poet 0 
Princes. And yet, who has painted the life of 
lower ranks with greater force, fidelity, and 
sympathy? How many gentlemen have come 
ng from his plastic hand; and yet with 
what gusto he has depicted blackguards and 
of every shape and hue!” 


According to a recent letter from Darfur, in 
ca, the monkeys of that region are inordi- 
nately fond of a kind of beer made by the na- 
tives, who use the beverage to capture their 
Smial poor relations. Having placed quanti- 
es of the beer where the monkeys can get at 
the natives wait until their victims are in 
Various degrees of inebriation ; and, when they 
Mingle with them, the poor creatures are 

Wo much fuddled to recognize the differences 
een negro and ape. When a negro takes 





the hand of one of them to lead him off, some 
other fond creature clings to the hand of the 
latter one, another to his hand, and thus a sin- 
gle negro may sometimes be seen carrying off a 
string of staggering monkeys. 


The highest farm in the world is said to be 
situated four miles from Sherman Station, on 
the Union Pacific Railroad. It has an elevation 
eight thousand feet above the sea-level. Vege- 
tables and grain thrive well on this farm, and 
two hundred young apple-trees have been sent 
out as an experimént. This is the highest 
situation. here, now, is the farm of the 
highest price? The steepest farm, which is on 
the French Broad, was portrayed by Mr. Harry 
Fenn in the Journat some months since. 


It is asked why two-story horse-cars and 
omnibuses cannot be successfully employed in 
our city-streets. Four horses could draw a car 
constructed upon this plan that would accom- 
modate twice as many people as the ones now 
in use, and yet, with the exception of the ad- 
ditional horses, occupy no more of the road- 
way. Four-horse, double-tier, or two-story 
omnibuses might also be constructed. We 
have not yet learned in our cities, notwith- 
standing our choked-up thoroughfares, how to 
utilize air-spaces. 


A ye tag ad ny nary who has just fin- 
ished Charles Reade’s last story, says. he must 
have yielded to “ A Terrible Temptation ” in 
the way of “‘ Very Hard Cash,” after “* A Good 
Fight” with his conscience, before he gave 
such “ Foul Play” to his thoughts, and thinks 
he’ll find his reputation in “ A Box Tunnel” 
if he repeats the experiment; possibly he 
wants to show that he’sa “‘ Jack of all Trades.”’ 
Notwithstanding all this, we would suggest 
that ‘‘ It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” . 


A singularity which has, perhaps, passed 
unperceived by many, is that the letter M not 
only being the first of the words “ music,” 
‘*melody,” is also the first of a great number 
of names of ancient and modern composers ; 
for example, Marcelo, Monsigny, Mehul, Mo- 
zart, Martini, Mercadante, Monpou, Meyer- 
beer, Malibran, Mayseder, Mine, Musard, 
Masini, Maillart, Mendelssohn, Masse, Mos- 
cheles, Membree, Mermet, etc. 


Carrier-pigeons, like a navy, are not to be 
created suddenly. They have to be trained in 
a very particular manner, and accustomed by 
degrees to fly back to their homes from a dis- 
tance of ten or twenty miles, then from a 
greater distance, and so on, till at last they 
find their way safely over a space of one hun- 
dred and two hundred miles. 


It is uncertain whether the feelings of the 
author of three sermons entitled the ‘ Lost 
Sheep,” the “Lost Coin,” and the “ Lost 
Son,” were more exercised than those of the 
editor of the Christian Union, when each found 
the productions criticised in that paper under 
the title of the ‘‘Lost Sheep,” the ‘ Lost 
Cow,” and the Lost Sow.” 


The Saturday Review thinks that the lack 
of the sense of humor in woman arises from her 
saintliness of character. It is of opinion that 
humor is incompatible with the highest sen- 
timents or the best feelings. The wits, it may 
be said, in support of the Review’s opinion, 
have generally been a fast set. 


The Rev. Richard Wilkins delivered him- 
self of a sermon in the Church of St. Michael 
Swanmore, in which he stated as his belief 
that there would be twelve women to one man 
who would enter heaven. This, he stated, was 
a calculation of his own, and was based on 
sacramental confession. 


A California paper, among other wonders 
of that State, tells how on a recent occasion a 
farmer cut his wheat early in the morning, 
took it to the mill and had it ground, took the 
flour home, and then had biscuits baked of it 
for breakfast. 


Victoria’s daughter, Crown- Princess of 
Prussia, is growing fat, like her mother. She 
is thirty-one years old, and has given birth to 
six children. 

We find it gravely announced in the jour- 
nals that Nilsson bathes every morning. What 
amazing eccentricity ! 





Che WHluseum., 


LYING is so much associated in our minds 
with the usual denizens of the air that 
the idea of flying-fishes seems a contradiction. 
Nevertheless, some fishes possess that power, 
the fins being transformed into wings, which 
they are enabled to raise for a few seconds. 
These wings, however, are neither long nor 
powerful, for it rather acts the pert of a para- 
chute than wings. The distinguishing char- 
acter of the Zxrocetus, or flying-fish, are the 
pectoral fins, nearly the length of the body, 
the head flattened above and on the sides, the 
lower part of the body furnished with a longi- 
tudinal series of carinated scales on each side, 
the dorsal fin placed above the anal, the eyes. 
large, and the jaws furnished with small, 
pointed teeth. . 

The flying-fishes in their own element are 
harassed by attacks of other inhabitants of the 
ocean, and, when under the excitement of fear, 
they take to the air, they are equally exposed 
to the attacks of aquatic birds, especially the 
various species of gulls. We have said that, 
in their leap from the water, their fins sustain 
them rather as parachutes than wings, with 
which they beat the air. Mr. Bennett’s de- 
scription is pretty clear on this point. “TI 
have never,’’ he says, ‘‘been able to see any 
percussion of the pectoral fins during flight ; 
and the greatest length of time I have seen 
this volatile fish on the fly has been thirty sec- 
onds by the watch, and the longest flight, men- 
tioned by Captain Basil Hall, has been two 
hundred yards, but he thinks that subsequent 
observation has extended the space. The 
usual height of their flight, as seen above the 
surfuce of the water, is from two to three feet, 
but I have known them come on board at the 
height of fourteen feet and upward. And they 
have been well ascertained to come into the 
chains of a line-of-battle ship, which is con- 
sidered to be upward of twenty feet. But it 
must not be supposed that they have the pow- 
er of raising themselves into the air after hav- 
ing left their native element; for, on watching 
them, I have often seen them full much below 
the elevation at which they first rose from the 
water; nor have I ever in: any instance scen 
them rise from the height to which they first 
sprang, for I conceive the elevation they take: 
depends wholly on the power of the first 
spring.” 

This fish is the common prey of the more 
voracious fishes, such as the shark, and the sea- 
birds; its enemies abound in the air and wa- 
ter. If it succeeds in escaping the Charybdis. 
of the water, the chances are in favor of its 
coming to grief in the Scylla of the atmos- 
phere ; if it escapes the jaws of the shark, it 
will probably fall to the share of the sea-gull. 
The dolphin is also a formidable enemy to the 
much - persecuted fiying-fish. Captain Basil 
Hall gives a very animated description of their 
mode of attack. He was in a prize, a low 
Spanish schooner, rising not above two feet 
and a half out of the water. ‘* Two or three 
dolphins had ranged past the ship in all their 
beauty. The ship in her progress through the 
water had put up a shoal of these little things 
(flying-fish), which took their flight to wind- 
ward. A large dolphin which had been keep- 
ing company with us abreast of the weather 
gangway at the depth of two or three fathoms, 
and as usual glistening most beautifully in the 
sun, no sooner detected our poor dear friends. 
take wing than he turned his head toward 
them, darted to the surface, and leaped from the 
water with a velocity little short, as it seemed 
to us, ofacannon-ball. But though the impetus 
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with which he shot him- 





self into the air gave him 
an initial velocity great- 
ly exceeding that of the 
flying-fish, the start which 
his fated prey had got en- 
abled them to keep ahead 
of him for a consider- 
able time. The length of 
the dolphin’s first spring 
could not be less than ten 
yards, and after he fell 
we could see him glid- 
ing like lightning through 
the water for a mo- 
ment, when he again rose, 
and shot upward with 
considerably greater ve- 
locity than at first, and, of 
course, to a still greater 
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ner the merciless pursuer 
seemed to stride along 
the sea with fearful ra- 
pidity, while his brilliant 
coat sparkled and flashed 
in the sun quite splendid- 
ly. As he fell headlong 
in the water at the end of 
each leap, a series of cir- 
cles were sent far over the 
surface, for the breeze, just 
enough to keep the royals 
and topgallant studding- 
sails extended, was hardly 
felt as yet below. ‘The 
group of wretched fly- 
ing-fishes, thus hotly pur- 
sued, at length dropped 
into the sea; but we 
were rejoiced to observe 
that they merely touched 
the top of the swell, 
and instantly set off again 
in a fresh and even more 
vigorous flight. It was 
particularly interesting to 
observe that the direc- 
tion they took now was 
quite different from the 
one in which they had set 
out, implying but too ob- 
viously that they had de- 
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the waves and wag gain- 
ing rapidly upon them, 
His pace, indeed, was tro 
or three times as swift ag 
theirs, poor little things! 
and the greedy dob 
phin was fully as quick- 
sighted ; .for, whenever 
they varied their flight 
in the smallest degree, 
he lost not the tenth part 
of a second in shaping hig 
course 80 as to cut off the - 
chase ; while they, in @ 
manner really not unlike 
that of the hare, doubled 
4 : = more than once upon the 
a = = —- pursuer. But it was soon 
a Sees plainly to be seen that the 
a - strength and confidence 
. ; of the fiying-fish were 
fast ebbing ; their ‘flights 
became shorter and short- 
er, and their coursé more 
fluttering and uncertain, 
while the leaps of the dol- 
phin seemed to grow more 
vigorous at each bound. 
Eventually this  skil- 
ful sea-sportsman seemed 
to arrange his springs 
so as to fall just under 
the very spot on which 
the exhausted fiying-fish 
were about to drop, This 
catastrophe took place at 
too great a distance for 
us to see from the deck 
what happened; but, on 
our mounting high on 
rigging, we may be ssid to 
have been in at the death; 
for then we could discover 
that the unfortunate little 
creatures, one after ai 
other, either popped right 
into the dolphin’s jaws 
as they lighted on the 
water, or were 
up instantly after.” 
—_——= 
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